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VOLUME If 


December, 1957 


NUMBER 12 


The Theory and Practice of 
Bringing Up Johnny 


Robert R. Sears, Eleanor E. Maccoby, and Harry Levin 


Patterns of Child Rearing. Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson, 1957. Pp. vii + 


549, 


Reviewed by ALFRED L. BALDWIN 


Dr. Baldwin is Professor of Child Develop- 
met and Family Relationships (and head 
of that department) in the New York State 
College of Home Economics at Cornell Uni- 
versity. He was at Kansas before he took 
his PhD at Harvard years ago. He has been 
al the Fels Research Institute and Antioch 
College, at Yale, and back at Kansas as 
departmental chairman. All this time he 
has been especially concerned with child 
rearing, with research on families and chil 
dren. He has written Behavior and Devel- 
opment in Childhood (Dryden Press, 
1955; reviewed in CP, April 1956, 1, 
108-110), a book which aims to demon- 
strate his faith that research in child 
development can be rigorous enough to 
make important contributions to general 
psychology. 


ERE we have an outstanding justi- 

fication of the faith that worth- 
while research is theoretically guided 
research. No matter whether one exam- 
ines the book with a theoretical or an 
applied perspective, one cannot fail to 
recognize its value and to realize that 
many of its virtues stem from the adop- 
tion of a theoretical orientation. 

The authors undertake to combine 
theoretical discussion and practical infor- 
mation for parents in one volume. They 
vividly describe the dilemma of the 
mother who wants to teach her children 
acceptable habits, yet is so busy that she 


hesitates to lay down rules for fear she 
will not have the time to enforce them. 
This section could well’ appear in a col- 
umn of advice to parents. Another sec- 
tion, containing a conceptualization of 
the relation of parental warmth to the 
effect of love-oriented discipline, would 
not be inappropriate in a psychological 
journal. Certainly such variety makes the 
book lively and interesting; one never 
knows what is coming next. Neither is 
there anything wrong in teaching laymen 
psychological theory or teaching psy- 
chologists the facts of life. 

On the other hand, the volume does 
indeed read like the work of a triple per- 
sonality who is at times a down-to-earth 
adviser to parents, at times a theoretical 
psychologist, and at times a social philos- 
opher. However much one enjoys any 
particular section, one also regrets miss- 
ing what the other two personalities 
would have had to say about the topic. 
There really ought to be a chapter on the 
development of conscience written in the 
impressionistic style of the chapter on sex. 
Conversely, a theoretical analysis of sex 
behavior analogous to Chapter 10's 
treatment of conscience would be highly 
desirable. The social philosopher appears 
most frequently in the sections labeled 
Comment. He could write a whole book 
too. 

The authors’ failure to identify the vol- 
ume’s scientific role has more serious 


consequences. Because it is obvieusly 
written for the layman, the scientist does 
not know how seriously to take its scien- 
tific ambiguities. The treatment of the 
data is suspect in certain respects. Most 
of the relations between variables are 
reported in the form of contingency 
tables, summarized by both correlation 
coefficients and tests of significance, but 
the practice is not uniform and the tests 
of significance are computed in a variety 
of ways. Sometimes the whole table is 
tested; sometimes the significance of the 
difference between two selected columns 
is presented; and sometimes the table is 
condensed into a 2 x 2 table for computa- 
tion of statistical significance. Such a 
procedure permits capitalizing on chance 
relationships but it certainly makes the 
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tables less complicated for the lay reader. 
Another example of the book’s role 
ambiguity is found in the theoretical dis- 
cussions. In the chapter on dependency, 
for example, the following sentence 
describes a “‘motivational system.” 


Such persistent efforts by a child to get 
affectionate responses from his mother have 
all the earmarks of a strong motivational 
system. Indeed the constant seeking of a goal 
and the display of emotional distress when 
the seeking fails are the principal criteria by 
which we can recognize the existence of a 
motivational system and identify its aim. 


li this is a serious statement of the au- 
thors’ operational definition of a con- 
struct, “motivational system,”’ it repre- 
sents a real change in point of view. The 
statement may, however, have been 
written for the layman who does not 
know or care about the theoretical con- 
troversy. In making psychological theory 
clearer to the layman, the authors have 
made their own theoretical convictions 
less clear to the behavioral scientist. 

While this research project makes 
many significant contributions, it is fair 
to call it more sophisticated than rigor- 
ous. It consists entirely of an analysis of 
379 interviews with mothers of five-year- 
olds. Some of these verbal reports are 
treated as independent variables, like 
“mother’s attitude toward pregnancy.” 
Others are taken to measure dependent 
variables like ‘‘permissiveness.’’ Causal 
relationships are generally interpreted as 
going from the independent to the de- 
pendent variable. Then in a second analy- 
sis child-rearing practices are treated as 
independent variables and the mother’s 
reports of child behavior are considered 
dependent variables. A seminar of gradu- 
ate students on research methodology 
would rip such a study from top to bot- 
tom with great glee. 

The authors of Patterns of Child Rear- 
ing are well aware of these problems and 
carefully avoid what pitfalls they can. 
The interview is carefully designed to 
avoid bias and halo effects. Questions 
are directed toward concrete behavior 
items; they are worded in ways to avoid 
arousing defensiveness; the interview was 
carefully pretested. The reliability of 
categorization was maintained at a high 
level and the authors searched for halo 
effects. The possibility of reverse cause- 
effect relations is discussed at several 
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points. The authors did the best they 
could with the data available and this 
reader does not seriously doubt very 
many of the interpretations, but the fact 
remains that his confidence stems from 
a trust of the authors’ good judgment 
rather than from an acceptance of 
rigorously demonstrated facts. 


\ Vn this reservation, let us turn 


to the book’s contributions to knowledge 
of child-rearing and its consequences. One 
of its objectives is descriptive. As Roger 
Barker has said, we know less about child- 
rearing among human beings than among 
honeybees. This volume presents fre- 
quency distributions for forty-four child- 
rearing variables, not general variables 
like adjustment of the home or democ- 
racy, but specific child-rearing practices 
like “Restrictions on physical mobility 
during meals,” and ‘Restrictions on use 
of fingers for eating.” These frequency 
distributions reveal such interesting facts 
about the sample as that parents are more 
permissive toward aggression against 
siblings than against the parent. It is not 
clear, however, what these general per- 
centages mean, because the sample is 
heterogeneous rather than representative. 
For example, it contains approximately 
equal numbers of oldest, youngest, mid- 
die, and only children. Despite these 
sampling limitations, the frequencies are 
probably rough indications of the gen- 
eral distribution on many variables. 
Secondly, the study factor-analyzes 
these child-rearing variables. Seven 
factors emerged of which the first five 
seem the most important: (1) permissive- 
ness-strictness, (2) general family adjust 
ment, (3) warmth of mother-child rela- 
tionship, (4) responsible child-training 
orientation, (5) punitiveness and ag- 
gressiveness. These factors are generally 
similar to those emerging from previous 
studies of parent-child relationships. 
While they do not find it in a factor 
analysis, the authors frequently classify 
disciplinary methods into love-oriented 
and object-oriented types. Love-oriented 
discipline includes praise as a means of 
reward, isolation as a means of punish- 
ment, and withdrawal of love as a punish- 
ment. Object-oriented discipline includes 
the use of tangible rewards, deprivation 
of privileges, and physical punishment. 
The justification for such a categorization 
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is not impressive. The correlations among 
the components are quite low, even 
though significant. Reasoning is corre- 
lated more highly with praise than either 
isolation or withdrawal of love. It is true 
that the classification is useful in account- 
ing for certain effects of child-rearing, 
but an examination of the data on indi- 
vidual variables suggests that praise and 
reasoning, on the one hand, and physical 
punishment, on the other, are the signifi- 
cant variables. 

Aside from straight description of 
child-rearing, the book includes an 
analysis of both the antecedents and 
consequences of child-rearing. From 
their study of child-rearing in relation to 
such independent variables as family 
structure, social class, and pre-parental 
attitudes, these authors deny several 
commonly accepted hypotheses. They 
find, for example, relatively few signifi- 
cant differences between child-rearing in 
different social classes, and what differ- 
ences there are suggest more strictness 
and rigidity in the lower than in the 
middle class. This conclusion contra- 
dicts an earlier study by Havighurst and 
Davis and the commonly held stereotype 
of the middle-class parent. While there 
are certainly some ways in which the 
child’s sex role is differentiated by par- 
ental practices, there are no significant 
sex differences on most of the important 
variables of child-rearing. In the discus- 
sion of the background factors of parent 
behavior, the study finds that child- 
rearing is of a piece with the other aspects 
of the mother’s behavior. Cold mothers 
are not, for example, women who found 
their work so rewarding that they were 
frustrated by having to give it up. Warm 
mothers are not generally women who 
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are compensating for unhappy social re- 
lations in other areas. Instead, warm 
mothers tend generally to be people who 
are warm and effective in home-making 
and in professional activities as well. 


‘ie bulk of the effort in this research 
was devoted to the study of the effects of 
child-rearing practices upon child be- 
havior. Warmth of the parent-child rela- 
tionship proves to be the most pervasively 
significant variable. Coldness is related to 
the development of feeding problems and 
enuresis. It is a contributing factor to 
high aggressiveness in the child. Cold- 
ness intensifies the effects of severe 
toilet-training as measured by the child’s 
emotional upset, and coldness reduces 
the effectiveness of love-oriented tech- 
niques in enhancing the development of 
conscience. 

The general importance of warmth has 
been widely emphasized by other workers 
in the field so that the present findings 
are not surprising. They are instructive, 
however, in pointing to warmth less as a 
direct cause of behavior than as a ‘state’ 
that accentuates or reduces the effects of 
more specific child-rearing practices. This 
study is also interesting in that it de- 
scribes warmth, not as a basic invariant 
attitude, the mother’s liking the child. 
Instead, warmth is a high frequency of 
such events as the mother playing with 
the child, the mother interacting af- 
fectionately with the baby, the mother 
praising the child for good behavior. 
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Such behavior might stem from an under- 
lying attitude, but not necessarily. A 
‘cold’ home might arise from the mother’s 
being busy with other duties, or the 
child’s rarely performing praiseworthy 
acts. 

A second general finding is that re- 
wards are consistently associated with 
more effective socialization than punish- 
ment. 


The unhappy effects of punishment have 
run like a dismal thread through our find- 
ings. Mothers who punished toilet accidents 
severely, ended up with bed-wetting children, 
mothers who punished dependency to get rid 
of it had more dependent children than 
mothers who did not punish. Mothers who 
punished aggressive behavior more severely 
had more aggressive children than mothers 
who punished lightly. 


This finding is a clear illustration of the 
possibility of a reverse interpretation. If 
we had a group of mothers all of whom 
punished every toilet accident, we would 
find the reported frequency of punish- 
ments highly correlated with the re- 
ported frequency of accidents, and we 
might be led into the misinterpretation 
that the more punitive the mother the 
less successful was her training. 

The authors’ conclusions are not as 
obviously fallacious as the example. The 
mother reports what her behavior was 
before the symptom appeared. If we 
trust the accuracy of the report and the 
care of the interviewer, then perhaps 
the conclusion is justified, but the re- 
ported relationship probably contains a 
real element of error whose magnitude is 
unknown. As the authors point out, the 
difficulty is not all‘ methodological. The 
child’s behavior exerts a real effect on 
the parent’s attitudes and practices. Be- 
fore the mechanism can be truly under- 
stood, we must analyze careful behavioral 
observations over a period of time. 

Finally, the volume contributes to the 
understanding of derived motives even 
though the authors’ own theoretical 
position is very unclear. They show 
that the issue is not a simple one and that 
the effects of early indulgence and frus- 
tration depend upon the particular be- 
havioral system. Permissiveness toward 
aggression contributes to the develop- 
ment of high aggressiveness, but per- 
missiveness toward dependency has no 
discernible effect. Leniency about bed- 


wetting is correlated with early comple- 
tion of toilet-training, but severe treat- 
ment also results in early completion 
part of the time. 

All in all the book is an excellent report 
of an excellent study. The authors faced 
serious dilemmas, and probably they 
made as good compromises as anyone 
could. The defects are minor in compari- 
son with the significant contributions. 
Let us hope that more studies in child 
development will attempt a similar inte- 
gration of theory and application. 


Sy 


Hypnotic Therapy 
for Children 


Gordon Ambrose 


Hypnotherapy With Children. 
New York: John de Graff; London: 
Staples Press, 1956. Pp. 135. $2.50. 


Reviewed by JeEromE M. ScHNECK 


who, besides engaging in private practice, 
is Clinical Assistant Professor of Psychia 
iry in the College of Medicine at the State 
University of New York in New York 
City. He was trained in psychoanalytic 
psychiatry al the Menninger Clinic. He 
uses hypnoanalysis in his practice. He 


founded the Society for Clinical and Ex peri- 


mental Hypnosis and is the author of 
Hypnosis in Modern Medicine (Charles 
Thomas, 1953) and Studies in Scientific 
Hypnosis (Williams and Wilkins, 1954). 


ORDON AMBROSE, a British psychia- 
c> trist associated with the Park 
House School, Guildford, is known to 
psychiatrists and psychologists concerned 
with clinical aspects of hypnotherapy. 
His journal articles have covered essenti- 
ally the material presented in this little 
volume, and his special contribution lies 
in the fact that he is one of relatively 
few consistent workers in hypnotherapy 
as applied to children. 

As with so many books of this type, 
the author directs his efforts toward 
the student, the general practitioner, 
and the child psychiatrist, with a further 
hope that others interested in the mental 
health of children may be enlightened. I 
believe he has succeeded in his purpose. 
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His preface modestly mentions _ his 
appreciation of the limitations of his 
book, for he seems to be somewhat 
uncomfortable in anticipating comparison 
with psychoanalytic therapy. Perhaps 
this uneasiness is understandable because, 
while he shows respect for some psycho 
analytic theorizing and treatment, yet 
some of his allusions, especially those to 
psychoanalytic theory, seem oversimpli- 
fied and not quite accurate. 

Ambrose stresses the advantage of 
rapid treatment through hypnotherapy. 
Although I feel that this element is 
usually too much publicized and often 
exaggerated, his interests and claims 
are consistent with those of many 
hypnotherapists. An indication of his 
modesty, however, appears in his com- 
ment that hypnotherapy is of help to 
doctors in treating the “superficial cases 
of neurosis in their child patients.” 

The author’s work has been accom- 
plished in a chik' guidance clinic and in 
private practice, where, in keeping with 
most therapeutic work with children, 
the parents, one or both, are usually 
actively involved. At times the simul- 
taneous treatment of a parent may also 
involve hypnotherapy. Aside from discus- 
sion of varieties of child-parent interac- 
tions that are dealt with as part of the 
total treatment effort, the hypnothera- 
peutic approach with the child basically 
incorporates elements of explanation, 
encouragement, and persuasion. Re- 
education is an especially favored term. 

The issues of hypnotic induction and 
the descriptions are covered adequately. 
Ambrose does not use drugs with chil- 
dren, except amphetamine sulfate which 
appears to facilitate induction of the 
state for hyperkinetic patients. 


A, underlying theme in the author’s 
concept of neurotic problems of children 
is ‘tension.’ Readers gain an insight into 
his thinking and classification when they 
find him dividing his patients’ problems 
into three categories: (1)  tension- 
conduct types, (2) tension-spasm types, 
and (3) tension-action types. Anxiety 
and delinquency fall under the first; 
enuresis, asthma, epilepsy, and stam 
mering, under the second; tics, habits, 
and nailbiting, under the third. Several 
case discussions illustrate these cate- 
gories. 
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A particularly interesting point is the 
teaching of auto-hypnosis to the patients 
in order to maintain continued beneficial 
effects of treatment. This technique has 
been used at times with adults, but refer- 
ence to it in cases of children appears 
to be infrequent. It requires little imagi- 
nation to see that many fascinating psy- 
chological studies can emerge from this 
practice. 

Ambrose mentions the follow-ups of 
his patients, sometimes continuing for 
several years This practice is important. 
A number of hypnotherapists, claiming 
success with many patients and with a 
large variety of problems, make little 
or no reference to follow-up. The time- 
limited and virtually semi-standardized 
treatment described by Ambrose is 
more conducive to follow-up evaluations 
than are the more complex and highly 
individualized endeavors in hypnoanaly- 
sis and various nonhypnotic psycho- 
therapies. For example, six treatment 
sessions are frequently mentioned by the 
author as the total. 

Another interesting item is the state- 
ment that idiopathic epilepsy and attacks 
of petit mal can often be controlled with 
hypnotherapy. The effect, Ambrose says, 
will vary with the depths of hypnosis. 
He also discusses his ideas about depth 
and its relation to various problems in 
children. 

This volume has one serious defect. 
Except for one or two minor exceptions, 
Ambrose makes no direct reference to the 
work of contemporary hypnotherapists. 
Thus his findings and opinions create an 
impression of his isolation from the 
mainstream of modern, scientific, clin- 
ical, and research investigations. This has 
been characteristic of writings in hypno- 
therapy in the past and it still exists. His 
failure to interrelate his data with the 
work of others lends to his writing an aura 
of superficiality which is certainly mis- 
leading. In this respect, the author, I 
believe, has done himself an injustice. 

Ambrose’s book should be of help to 
the novice. Furthermore, this compact 
work should appeal to experienced 
clinicians who want to know how hypno- 
therapy may be used in the treatment of 
children. They should have it in their 
libraries. 


The Id as 
Salesman 


Vance Packard 


The Hidden Persuaders. New 
York: David McKay, 1957. Pp. viii 
+ 275. $4.00. 


Reviewed by EpGar H. Scuein 


who is Assistant Professor of Industrial 
Management at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute Institute of of Technology and CP’s 
expert on how brains are washed. See his 
review of Meerloo’s The Rape of the Mind 
(CP, May 1957, 2, 140/.) and Sargant’s 
Battle for the Mind (CP, Jan. 1958, 
3.). 


public relations ex- 
perts, and politicians have dis- 
covered that by using principles of depth 
psychology they can influence and 
manipulate consumers and citizens—or 
so they think. This is the main theme of 
Vance Packard’s “exposé” of how psy- 
chology and psychiatry are currently be- 
ing used to market products and people. 

The mechanism for accomplishing 
this result is the utilization of a number 
of consulting firms who conduct “moti- 
vation research,” organizations which 
attempt to get at what “really” motivates 
the consumer at a semi-conscious or un- 
conscious level. In other words, these out- 
fits have discovered Freud, the inter- 
view, and the projective test. 

These firms are staffed by “depth” 
psychologists, and they operate on the 
premise that their methods produce more 
valid information on how to manipulate 
Mr. Public than do the good old-fash- 
ioned polling techniques. The main evi- 
dence for this belief, however, is only the 
enthusiasm of the producers and adver- 
tisers who claim that they can sell far 
more by using the results of ‘motivation 
research.’ That is hardly an acceptable 
criterion, as Mr. Packard himself im- 
plies. Just how much power the symbol 
manipulator gains by using these tech- 
niques in important areas of life remains 
still to be seen 

In successive chapters of his book, 
Packard documents his claims by citing 
a wide variety of examples of successful 
advertising and public relations cam- 
paigns based on motivation research. The 
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account makes amusing and interesting 
reading. We are told how the hard-top 
convertible was developed as a compro- 
mise solution to the problem of the male 
buyer who is attracted by the glamorous 
convertible, which symbolizes a mistress 
to him, but who usually ends up by buy- 
ing a sedan, which symbolizes the wife: 
how Marlboro cigarettes successfully 
waged their campaign to become a man’s 
cigarette by showing tattooed he-men in 
their ads; how American manufacturers 
sell prosperity and optimism in order to 
insure a rising level of consumption to 
match the rising level of production, and 
so on. 


Are the techniques of motivation re- 
search something new and _ terrifying, 
and do they constitute an invasion of the 
privacy of our minds? Or are motivation 
researchers merely making explicit the 
techniques which have always been used 
implicitly by the competent manipu- 
lators, and which the man in the street 
has always been able to resist by an act 
of reason—if he chose to do so? 

Perhaps the real issue is not whether 
modern manipulators can do a_ better 
job, but whether modern man is more 
willing to accept manipulation in certain 
areas of his life. 


Les Pensees de Piaget 


W.E. Beth, W. Mays, and J. Piaget 


Epistémologie génétique et recherche psychologique. (Etudes 
d’Epistémologie Génétique, I.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 


1957. Pp. 135. 500 fr. 


L. Apostel, B. Mandelbrot, and J. Piaget 


Logique et équilibre. (Etudes d’Epistémologie Génétique, II.) 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1957. Pp. 172. 700 fr. 


Reviewed by MARSHALL H. SEGALL 


Dr. Segall, after a year of study at Geneva 
with Piaget, and some years at Yale a 4 
Northwestern Universities, is now at Co- 
lumbia University. He thinks of himself 
as an experimentally oriented social psy- 
chologist with interests in cross-cultural 
research in perception and in exploratory 
behavior. He thinks that English-speaking 
psychologists do not know Piaget nearly so 
well as they know of him. CP asked him 
to review these two 1957 volumes, but also 
to include the three 1950 books which have 
not been adequately reviewed in English. 
He decided, however, to stress the recent 
volumes since ie found the earlier ones 
directed more to philosophers than to psy- 
chologists. 


HESE volumes represent the first 

fruits of a team endeavor led by 
Professor Piaget to apply the techniques 
and findings of psychology to problems 
of scientific epistemology. In 1950, Pia- 
get devoted three volumes to a prelimi- 
nary demonstration that such probieins 
need not rest forever immune to empiri- 


cal onslaught, that their a priori assign- 
ment to philosophy could be revoked if 
the proper questions were posed. In 
1955, with the aid of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the International Center 
for Genetic Epistemology was created 
in Geneva. The purpose of the Center is 
to promote the study of the epistemol- 
ogy of the various sciences, by bringing 
together a team of investigators who will 
each year consider appropriately ‘lim- 
ited’ questions regarding the accretion 
of knowledge that has culminated in 
present-day science. Teamwork is the 
keynote of the Center’s activities, and, 
if these volumes do not offer convincing 
proof that the interdisciplinary approach 
has been realized, nevertheless they do 
spell out the program in detail and pro- 
vide some fascinating examples of the 
kinds of studies which promise an even- 
tual multi-discipline experimental epis- 
temology. 

Each year the Center plans to attack 
a few epistemological problems relevant 
to a particular science or other more or 


Jean PiAGET 
—Clark University Press 


less ordered body of ‘knowledge.’ Dur- 
ing the first year (these two volumes are 
limited to first-year products) the pro- 
gram consisted of an exploration of the 
possible correspondence between the ar- 
guments of logic as defined by contem- 
porary logicians and human mental 
activities as discovered by develop- 
mental psychology. The team for this 
first task consisted of three psycholo- 
gists, two philosophers, and a theoretical 
physicist. The problem area, chosen in 
the conviction that it would be suscep- 
tible to empirical research, concerned 
the relationship of language and logic: 
Do the constructions of logic flow from 
language or is there a “logic of actions” 
of which verbal logical structures consti- 
tute only a particular sector? 

It should surprise no one familiar with 
Piaget’s position on intellectual develop- 
ment that “‘within a few weeks, a general 
accord was realized concerning the ge- 
netic priority of logic vis-a-vis language.” 
The team’s task then became to define 
the relations of logic to early behavior 
patterns and to determine the specific 
contribution of the subsequent interven- 
tion of language. 


me first volume contains few an- 
swers; rather, it spells out the program. 
In a preliminary paper, Piaget provides 
a description of the methods of genetic 
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epistemology. He endeavors to state his 
discussion in a lingua franca in order to 
communicate with readers from the 
several presumably interested  disci- 
plines. The result is a paper not likely 
to be read with ease by psychologists 
who, next to philosophers, constitute 
Piaget’s most important audience. But 
although comprehensibility has never 
been Piaget’s strength, his influence is 
widely acknowledged among psycholo- 
gists. 

In brief, genetic epistemology is the 
study of the successive states of a given 
science, or science seen from the point 
of view of development. It may surprise 
some readers who think of Piaget as a 
child psychologist to learn that from the 
outset of his career (begun as a biologist) 
Piaget’s goal has been to attack episte- 
mology with empirical data. Indeed, he 

_offers his more than 30 years’ worth of 
findings regarding the development of 
thought in the child as a simple intro- 
duction to a world of as yet unsolved 
epistemological problems. It is his con- 
viction that the psychogenesis and his- 
torical development of intellectual oper- 
ations hold the key to epistemology. 
Experimental studies which bear on 
epistemology are, moreover, expected to 
lead to a theoretical elaboration which 
will in turn clarify the existing develop- 
mental studies and provoke new ones. 

Thus the efforts of the Center have a 
twofold goal. Philosophy and the sciences 
are to benefit from the wisdom of devel- 
opmental psychology, and psychology 
in turn is to gain in scope. The recency 
of his own independence from philoso- 
phy may enable the psychologist to 
agree that there is no a priori reason why 
scientific treatment cannot be applied to 
epistemologic problems. Is not science, 
as we know it today, che product of 
successive estrangements philoso- 
phy of the several sciences? But will the 
psychologist agree that Piaget and his 
co-workers are succeeding in establishing 
a truly empirical base for epistemology? 
He may wonder how research on such 
general topics as the relation between 
logic and language can proceed without 
regressing to philosophical meanderings 
and thereby inhibiting the progress of 
psychology toward truly scientific status. 
The only comfort provided by these 
volumes is the frequent evidence that 
Piaget is not unaware of the dangers. 
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As for concrete examples of the kind of 
research the Center plans, there are none 
cited here. 

More satisfactory in this regard is 
Piaget’s own work in 1950, the three 
volumes of his Introduction a l’épiste- 
mologie génétique (Presses Universitaires 
de France: I, La pensée mathematique; 
Il, La pensée physique; U1, La pensée 
biologique, la pensée psychologique, et la 
pensée sociologique). Here we find a docu- 
mented mental embryology, based on 
data collected in contrived situations 
which are as ingenious as his reputation 
would lead one to expect. One observa- 
tion concerns the development of the 
notion of an invariant whole. Piaget re- 
ports that children of about age seven 
will state, when shown several wooden 
beads, of which only two are white and 
the rest brown: “There are more brown 
beads than wooden beads because there 
are only two white ones.” This absurd 
response, in view of the fact that the 
child realizes that all the beads are 
wooden, indicates for Piaget that the 
child cannot simultaneously consider a 
part and the whole. This sort of phenom- 
enon is typical of those which the Center 
hopes to bring to bear on the problems 
of epistemology. 

Whatever the difficulties inherent in 
the method of genetic epistemology, it 
at least aspires to have a firm foundation 
in controlled observations, yielding data 
relevant to carefu'ly delineated hypothe- 
ses regarding the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. Clearly, Knowledge in the philoso- 
pher’s sense is not the direct concern of 
the Center. The method is designed to 
uncover the progress of individual 
thought from a state of lesser knowledge 
to a state generally conceded to be su- 
perior. By purposely failing to ask the 
philosopher’s question, Piaget may come 
closer to answering it. 


method does not pre-com- 
mit him to any of the traditional philo- 
sophical positions. This is important; 
some may suspect that, by restricting 
his inquiry to knowledge as a function of 
psychological development, Piaget prej- 


udices his efforts in favor of empiricism. 
This suspicion may result from the com- 
mon erroneous belief that psychology 
per se is based on an epistemology which 
demands an empiricist point of view. 

Piaget has classified the possible philo- 
sophical positions (see below). 

The non-genetic solutions consider 
knowledge as an attainment of perma- 
nent truths, which are independent of 
any human designs; the genetic hy- 
potheses, on the other hand, consider 
knowledge as a progressive construction 
of reality. Among the first three, empha- 
sis may first of all be placed upon the 
exterior world which the subject is sup- 
posed to grasp without any real activity 
on his part; the ideas thus exist in them- 
selves, like universal substances of a 
transcendental nature. This, the classical 
solution put forward by the Greeks, is 
not, Piaget insists, precluded by the 
genetic method. Rather, he claims, it is 
only by describing psychological devel- 
opment that an idea can be shown to be 
substantive and independent of that 
development. Thus, “if one, while study- 
ing the problem of discovery or inven- 
tion, happens to show that after a series 
of approximations by the inventive sub 
ject he is led by a sudden and direct 
intuition, independent of his anterior 
constructions, to a reality without a 
history, the belief in substantive ideas 
will have found singular confirmation.” 
Similarly, Piaget maintains that an a 
priori solution will emerge if knowledge 
is shown not to be constructed out of 
experience but imposed as a function of 
an internal, progressive maturation. 
Finally, it is equally possible that the 
study of development will reveal the 
Phenomenology solution; it need only 
find confirmation in fact. In this third 
case, subject and object are conceived of 
as inseparable, with truth being grasped 
directly via intuition (of varying degrees 


of rationality), hased on immediate and 


undifferentiated cognitive structures. 
With respect to the latter three solu- 
tions, according to which knowledge is 
in one manner or another constructed, 
it is more obvious how the genetic 
method is able to arrive at verification. 


Non-genetic solutions 


Genetic solutions 


Primacy of the object Realism (Platonic) Empiricism 
Primacy of the subject Aprioriism Pragmatism, Conventionalism 
Interaction of O and S Phenomenology Relativism 
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What should be borne in mind is that 
the method purports to distinguish 
among all six hypotheses via empirical 
test. Here lies its major significance. 
Throughout the history of philosophy, 
most notably from Descartes on, episte- 
mological discussions have encompassed 
developmental phenomena. But, says 
Piaget, the developmental data and 
theoretical elaborations were not suffi- 
ciently spelled out to be of utility to the 
epistemologist. Furthermore, those sci- 
entists who undertook this approach to 
epistemology have not always used to 
their fullest extent the facts that were 
available. Their primary emphasis has 
been on logical formalization. The call to 
logic has been the prevailing mode of 
attack, even among nonlogicians. To re- 
trace the genesis of a concept, these 
thinkers (Frege, Russell and Whitehead, 
etc.) replaced analysis of the facts with a 
discussion of an idealized development. 
Why has scientific psychology been 
ignored? Piaget cites several reasons, not 
the least of which is the wide-spread be- 
lief that every man is part psychologist. 
“While no one without extensive techni- 
cal training considers himself a mathe- 
matician or physicist, and while few 
have the candor to claim to be logicians 
without having carefully prepared for 
that role, everyone believes himself a 
psychologist, even the specialist in 
other disciplines who should know from 
experience what a specialty means.” 


B. that as it may, the main barrier 
along the way to a truly psychological 
epistemology has been psychology’s in- 
ability to respond to the epistemologist’s 
questions. This inability remains today, 
but it need not remain indefinitely. For 
each of four disciplines—logic, mathe- 
matics, physics, and biology-psychology 
—Piaget cites several problems potenti- 
ally solvable by contemporary psy- 
chology. 

Regarding the first of these, a typical 
problem is that concerning the relations 
between the psychology of intelligence 
and logic. According to a few logicians, 
there are some problems on which psy- 
chology and logic must work together. 
The majority of logicians, however, pro- 
claim full independence from psychology. 
But, Piaget maintains, even if normative 
(nonpsychological) epistemology ignores 


the individual’s activities and seeks 
merely to determine the general norms 
on which a truth is based, those norms 
sooner or later correspond to those of a 
knowing individual. Thus, even under 
the assumption of independence, there 
remain questions such as the point at 
which the logic of an individual becomes 
formalizable from the normative point 
of view. In Piaget’s terms, the problem 
is to determine the mechanisms in the 
activity of an individual to which the 
logical structures (the logic of class, of 
relations, etc.) correspond. 

If the purely normative epistemology 
which Piaget rejects is a logic sans sub- 
ject, genetic epistemology is not con- 
cerned with a subject sans logic. In 
earlier works the formation of logic in 
the child is discussed. In Piaget’s de- 
velopmental schema the process is 
divided into stages, with the behavior 
characteristic of any one stage built 
upon a foundation established in the 
preceding one. For example, the ability 
to perform primitive detours and _ re- 
versals in the execution of simple habits 
during the sensorimotor stage (from 
birth to two years) presages in part the 
associativity and reversibility of opera- 
tions which appear much later. The 
march from l’action to l’operation is long, 
arduous, and determined. 

Piaget’s introduction to genetic epis- 
temology as a method is followed in 
these volumes by some examples of the 
work undertaken by his colleagues in 
Geneva. A paper by Mays, a British 
logician, examines the present status of 
the problem of relations between logic 
and language, as seen primarily by Car- 
nap and the logical empiricists. This 
paper is largely descriptive and was 
meant to serve the Center by clarifying 
a potential research area. The final paper 
in the first volume treats briefly some 
relations between logic and psychology, 
as seen by a logician, E. W. Beth. It too 
is a preliminary report designed to aid 
the Center in its preliminary strivings. 
Just as Piaget is concerned with the need 
to break down the logician’s resistance 
to psychology, Beth hopes to decrease 
the suspicion among psychologists con- 
cerning the unnatural quality of con- 
temporary formal logic. He acknowledges 
a basis for their suspicion in the usually 
impersonal form of exposition used by 
logicians, and offers his method of “‘sys- 


tematic tableaux’ as an exposition 
scheme free of this complaint. 

The second volume contains three 
papers which qualify as relatively fin- 
ished products. They revolve around the 
concept of equilibrium, a notion basic to 
Piaget’s thinking. The psychologist will 
probably find most interesting Piaget's 
own discussion of the equilibirum hy- 
pothesis: “logical structures constitute 
neither a priori forms, nor the products 
of experience with objects, nor social 
conventions, but the forms of equilib- 
rium toward which tend the intellectual 
coordinations of the subject.” The com- 
plete statement of this familiar notion in 
the present volume contains some amend- 
ments suggested by Bruner, the only 
American psychologist in the symposium 
held at the end of the first year. 


O.. impression gained from these 
small volumes is that we are dealing 
with a new Piaget. Some of the old 
biases remain, e.g., “the absolute neces- 
sity to consider all psychological prob- 
lems from the viewpoint of develop- 
ment.”’ On the other hand, the tendency 
to overgeneralize seems to have been 
tempered; at one point Piaget reports, 
“four phases in the development of logic, 
with the ages as observed in the Genevois 
environment.”’ Most significantly, Piaget 
emerges as a general psychologist, eager 
to treat problems well beyond the scope 
of a narrowly conceived child psychology. 

In a very real sense, genetic episte- 
mology is applied psychology. But this 
reviewer shares with Piaget the belief 
that the kinds of interests displayed in 
these two reports are valid and fruitful 
for the science of psychology. Digestion 
of the contents of these two small vol- 
umes fosters the realization of many 
problems underlying the psychology of 
intellect and the psychology of percep- 
tion. 

Though these volumes contain little 
to justify a final assessment of the value 
to psychology of the Center’s program, 
they contain enough to make us sit up 
and take notice of its existence. This re- 
viewer was intrigued by the program 
and will look forward hopefully to the 
promised future volumes. It is to be 
hoped that they will contain the con- 
crete data which we miss in these initial 
volumes. 
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CP 


NATOLE FRANCE, as Jacques Anatole 
Frangois Thibault half pseudony- 
mously called himself, remarked in 1881: 


The progress of science renders useless the 
very books which have been the greatest aids 
to that progress. As those works are no longer 
useful, modern youth is naturally inclined to 
believe they never had any value; it despises 
them, and ridicules them if they happen to 
contain any superannuated opinion what- 
ever. 


At least that is for Anatole France’s 
French the English as formed by Lafcadio 
Hearn (whose real name was Carlos 
before he married a Japanese and 
changed it to Koizumi), and that is also 
the item that Victor Laties of The Johns 
Hopkins School of Medicine (who seems 
to have no pseudonym at all) sent in with 
the question: What does CP think about 
this proposition? 

Certainly CP likes to think about 
books, What makes them important and 
unimportant, and so what makes them 
both first one and then the other. If 
Liber sapiens followed the pattern of 
Homo sapiens, we might note that 
Anatole France was merely describing 
bibliographic maturation. First there are 
the current Authorities, the in-group 
though the in-group may be 

very large, as when all of the new experi- 
mental psychology was affected by 
Wundt’s Physiologische Psychologie. Wil- 
liam James’ Principles was another great 
Authority, one that proved more viable 
than Wundt’s tomes because it was less 
brittle, more adaptable. Then come the 
young books, dependent on the Author- 
ities and not yet protesting against them. 
Later the adolescents appear, protesting 
against the older generation and soon 
to become themselves—some of them 
-—-the new Authorities: Kéhler’s 
Physische Gestalten and  Watson’s 
Psychology from the Standpoint of the 
Behaviorist and the other books that are 
basic in those two movements. 
Anatole France was a bibliophile and 


bibles- 
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he thought in terms of books, yet it is 
hard to make his scheme work in detail, 
for the books are but symptoms of their 
times, their countries, and their schools, 
of the Zeitgeister, the Ortgeister, and the 
Fachgeister. The basic maturation here 
in question is ideational and its descrip- 
tion constitutes the history of thought. 
Thus the historian of science can trace 
the genesis of thinking, the life history of 
concepts, the roles played by discovery 
and motivation in the repudiation of 
old thought and the promotion of new. 

Discovery, of course, can make radical 
changes in thinking. After Helmholtz 
had found that the rate of conduction 
of the nervous impulse is relatively slow 
and measurable, not only did Johannes 
Miiller’s conviction that rate is com- 
parable to the velocity of light and thus 
unmeasurable with nerves of subcelestial 
length, not only did this conviction seem 
silly, but also the whole case of thinking 
about the unity of the mind, the in- 
stantaneousness of will, and the dichot- 
omy between the spiritual and material 
was changed in the direction of validating 
the application of the experimental 
method to the mentally immaterial. We 
can see now how this discovery of 
Helmholtz’s in 1850 was a step toward 
the behavioral physicalism that serves 
much of modern psychology so well, 
especially in America. Was it a sufficient 
step? Of course not. Many, many other 
steps, collateral and successive both, 
were to be needed. Was it a mecessary 
step? Who can say? History has to work 
without experimental control. How much 
of a modern textbook of psychology could 
one write without contradicting Johannes 
Miiller’s conception of the near-instan- 
taneousness of neural conduction? It 
might be fun to try. 

Not only does youth repudiate the no 
longer useful views of past Authority, 
but often it is motivated by its own 
negativism. A new movement, it has been 
said, follows Newton’s Third Law: to 
move it needs something to push against. 


Those of us who recall the ’20s remember 
how Gestalt psychology got itself under 
way by reinforcing, so it seemed, t!ie neo- 
Wundtian atomism in order that it might 
have something set up with suflic‘ent 
solidity to make the take-off from it 
sure. The psychological history of science 
is shot through with these instances of 
negative motivation, where the drive 
for research is derived mainly from pro- 
test. Gestalt psychology’s negativism 
toward the atomism of Locke, Hume, 
Wundt, and Titchener was sound and 
pushed psychology along in a right 
direction; surely everyone admits that 
now, and the driving force was a good 
kind of egoism, good because it came 
out right according to the values of the 
1950s. An instance of the bad egoism 
that can occur, even with a brilliant 
intellect, is Goethe’s protest against 
Newton’s theory of color: two brilliant 
volumes (1411 pages) of largely incorrect 
opinionated assertion, founded on an 
enormous petulance of twenty years’ 
duration. 

Does error ever lead to truth? It does 
motivationally. Protest is one of the 
drives to research, but it is scarcely a 
necessary or a sufficient cause of dis- 
covery. On the other hand, research often 
reveals inconsistencies that render ac- 
cepted fact dubious, and therein lies an 
adequate intellectual reason for more 
research, which may then establish new 
fact and retire old. It was the erroneous 
phlogiston theory that provided the 
proper background for the discovery of 
oxygen and its function in combustion 
It was the firm belief that the laws of 
logic are the laws of thought, a belief 
reinforced by the conviction that man 
is a rational being and the culmination 
of evolution, that made the eventual 
discovery of the unconscious nature of 
the springs of thought (Freud, Kiilpe) 
so exciting. Certainly error, by be 
coming obvious, promotes its own cor- 
rection and thus contributes to progress 

Shall we then honor error? Is this wh»: 
Anatole France wanted of us? Do we 
add to Psychology’s Hall of Fame the 
bust of Franz Joseph Gall, not because 


-he was a good anatomist and was for 


1810 a wise man about the brain’s 
structure, but because of phrenology, 
Gall’s huge credulity about the localiza- 
tion of functions in the brain, which 
activated the long, still open-ended line of 
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research on brain functions from Flourens 
to Lashley? You can not believe that 
Gall was a necessary cause. The modern 
knowledge and the current dilemma of 
cerebral function would have come about 
without him, although his naiveté is 
truly one of the many ancestors of present 
fact in this field. Ernest Jones, Freud’s 
biographer, says that genius is apt to 
combine brilliant insight with pre- 
posterous credulity, but he does not in- 
clude the credulity in the man of genius’s 
genius. Besides, if you let Gall into the 
Hall of Fame, what are you going to do 
about Mesmer, right as to the fact of 
“animal magnetism,” absurdly credulous 
as to its cause and nature? Perhaps we 
had better forget Anatole France, con- 
tenting ourselves with the description of 
what actually happened, for many 
busts in the Hall of Fame need eventually 
to be thought of as having their tongues 
in their cheeks. 


H.. do you bring the Skinner tech- 
niques into the elementary labora- 
tory? Apropos of a recent book, J. S. 
Brown, at CP’s request, comments on 
that matter as follows: 


Among CP’s many readers some have 
probably longed to teach operant condition- 
ing by permitting students to run their own 
animals, but have been prevented from so 
doing by insufficient procedural information. 
This lacuna has now (1957) been filled. L. 
E. Homme and D. J. Klaus, both of the 
University of Pittsburgh, have assembled a 
laboratory manual of operant-conditioning 
methods entitled Laboratory Studies in the 
Analysis of Behavior. Included therein are 
plans for building a simple Skinner box, 
detailed outlines for ten studies of operant 
conditioning, suggestions on how to ‘con- 
dition’ human subjects, and brief elementary- 
level remarks on the design and analysis of 
experiments. Expendable data-sheets and 
graph-paper sheets are provided for the major 
experiments, along with questions for dis- 
cussion. Copies may be obtained from Head- 
lee’s Book Exchange, 810 Inwood Street, 
Pittsburgh 8, Pennsylvania for $2.85. Each 
purchaser, if psychologically sophisticated, 
is also entitled to a free chuckle. This he can 
obtain simply by looking at the name of the 
manual’s alleged publisher. 


Homme, by the way, has been at 
Harvard for the past year, working on 
another idea that originated with 
Skinner, the technique for teaching by 


machine—or, to speak more precisely, 
by the positive reinforcement generated 
in the cooperation of a machine with the 
learner. 

Just because some readers of reviews 
never see the books whose reviews they 
read, CP remarks, playing fair, that the 
publisher of Homme and Klaus is 
“alleged” to be the Lever Press. 


Fila is another item about more 
drops in the bucket of xenophilia. 
This time it is from Houghton Miffin, 
(Last time it was from McGraw-Hill. 
CP, 1957, 2, 71.) The second edition of 
Norman Munn’s Psychology has gone 
into French and Turkish, and the third 
edition is now on the way into Finnish 
and Hindi. That ought to help generalize 
the psychological Ortgeister and make 
international communication among psy- 
chologists a few just noticeable differ- 
ences easier. Especially should the trans- 
lation of general textbooks promote this 
trend, for they are the least idiosyncratic 
of the professional books. CP hopes that 
Jean Paul Sartre will now read Norman 
Munn in French and ponder what is the 
matter with Americans. 


Also the Italians are about to possess - 


in their vernacular Norman Maier’s 
Psychology in Industry, another Hough- 
ton Mifflin book. 


Chie, Delinquents are not so 
mesomorphic as all that. It was CP’s 
error in Sheldon’s review of the Gluecks’ 
Physique and Delinquency (CP, 1957, 
2, 125f.). Sheldon gave the data but 
CP put them in a table. Sheldon ap- 
proved the table without adding up the 
column. Why should he add when CP 
fails? But the fact is that 60.1% of the 
delinquents were mesomorphs, not the 
80.1% that CP printed. Still the Gluecks’ 
point remains valid: the mesomorphic 
delinquents are four times as frequent 
as any of the other three kinds—60 
against 15, 12, and 13. CP pecavit. 
—E. G. B. 


A man is an animal that writes. 
—HoMER 


When Are Experts 
Psychogenic? 
Donald R. McNeil 


The Fight for Fluoridation. New 
York: Oxford University 
1957. Pp. x + 241. $5.00. 


Press, 


Reviewed by BERNARD MAUSNER 


who is Associate Director of the Hospital 
Research Program of the Graduate School 
of Public Health in the University of 
Pittsburgh. He studies social interaction, 
how people affect each other's judgments, 
perceptions, and behaviors. He looks to 
Sherif, Asch, and Lewin for the paradigms 
of experimentation in this field, but he 
also feels that he must get out into work 
groups and communities to see how they 
react to health measures. He published an 
article on fluoridation in the Scientific 
American Jt brought him fame from 
dentists and public health people, nearly a 
hundred poison-pen letters from anti- 
intellectual antifluoridationists, and disap- 
proval from George Sokolsky. 


N the past century science and the 

scientist have come more and more to 
play a role in determining important de- 
cisions. The authority of science can im- 
pose drastic changes on an individual 
or a nation. For example, Einstein’s 
extrapolation from available data 
through the application of scientific 
method was the primary influence in 
Roosevelt’s difficult decision to devote 
untold resources to the search for nuclear 
explosives. The report of social scientists 
on the deleterious effects of segregation 
were part of the basis for the Supreme 
Court’s decision of 1954. The Geophysical 
Year, the mass use of Salk vaccine, the 
opening of Soviet virgin lands by the 
planting of hybrid corn, all are instances 
of decisions which were based to some 
extend on scientific authority. 

Yet the scientist’s influence on human 
affairs is not unchallenged. The recom- 
mendations of the scientist, arrived at 
through rational or empirical processes, 
often encounter highly charged emotional 
resistance. It is true, especially for the 
behavioral sciences, that much of what 
we securely know remains unapplied. 
In how much of the world, for example, 
do people genuinely accept our knowledge 
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Vv A comprehensive, general in- 
troduction to the study of 
abnormal behavior 


\ Correlates pathological phe- 
nomena with the process of 
personality development 


\ Lays special emphasis on the 
origins of anxiety and the 
mechanisms of conflict re- 
duction 


PATTERNS 
OF 
ABNORMAL 
BEHAVIOR 


by Max L. Hutt 
and Robert G. Gibby 


Aftera brief history of the prob- 
lem and a development of pri- 
mary notions, representative 
cases of psychic disorder from 
infancy to old age are system- 
atically analyzed in terms of 
contemporary psychodynamic 
theories. The basic questions of 
conceptualization, classifica- 
tion, diagnosis,and therapy are 
explored, and the value and 
limitations of psychoanalytic 
theory is debated. No prerequi- 
site beyond a general knowl- 
edge of psychology is assumed, 
yet the text leads progressively 
to the more highly sophisti- 
cated and critical conceptions 
of psychic abnormality. 


472 pp. 6” x 9” $6.00 


Examination copies available 
for adoption consideration. 
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of the environmental basis for race 
differences? The study of the conditions 
under which scientific authority is ac- 
cepted or rejected is, therefore, of the 
highest consequence to those of us who 
feel that the scientist should be con- 
cerned about the utilization of his knowl- 
edge by society. 

The Fight for Fluoridation is a fascinat- 
ing study of a controversy over the 
application of conclusions from scientific 
investigation. It traces the many strands 
of evidence which led to the realization, 
first, that the occurrence of mottled 
dental enamel in many areas was due to 
excessive fluorides in the water supply 
and, subsequently, that this condition 
was also associated with a remarkable 
freedom from dental caries. It then 
describes the beautiful series of large- 
scale epidemiological-experimental stud- 
ies which demonstrated to the satisfac- 
tion of most scientists—in disciplines 
competent to assess the finding—that the 
addition of fluorides to a water supply 
was a genuinely effective and _ risk-free 
procedure producing a 50% decrease in 
the amount of dental decay among chil- 
dren drinking the treated water. 


‘i bulk of the book is devoted to 
the controversy which arose over this 
discovery. A diverse group of individuals, 
ranging from men with some status in 
medicine and dentistry to a motley crew 
of crackpots and bigots, coalesced to form 
a crusade of remarkable intensity. These 
crusaders have been successful in halting 
the measure by referenda in many com- 
munities. Of greater significance, they 
have succeeded in casting the shadow 
of controversy over what would otherwise 
have been a_ routine public-health 
measure. 

Dr. McNeil, as associate director of 
the Wisconsin State Historical Associa- 
tion, was in a good position to study the 
early history of fluoridation. One of the 
first proponents of the measure, Dr. 
Frederick S. McKay, had deposited 
with the museum voluminous papers 
relating to the origin of the procedure, 
and he assisted personally in outlining 
the events. But McNeil went beyond 
this material and in a careful and per- 
sistent search tracked down the whole 
story of the development. He cor- 
responded with many of the actors in 


the discovery, examined the later tests, 
and outlined the controversy. His search 
of primary sources was especially useful 
in tracing the network of interrelation- 
ships within the crusade against fluorida- 
tion. Thus he is able to present an extraor- 
dinarily vivid picture of this complex 
social phenomenon. 


As a historian, albeit a skillful one, 
McNeil can only describe the con- 
troversy. His account raises many 
questions which the behavioral scientist 
would wish to answer. Why was this 
issue seized upon by the crusaders? 
How were they able to maintain the air 
of controversy? Why were they suc 
cessful in Seattle and Cincinnati, but 
not in San Francisco? What are the 
channels of communication, the common 
interests that bind them together? 

Then, even more important, why does 
a sizable part of the noncrusading public 
react negatively to fluoridation? Did the 
way in which scientists and public health 
people attempted to introduce the 
measure contribute to this negative 
reaction? We have had some fragmentary 
answers based on a few isolated studies, 
but they are far from adequate. We know 
that the anti-fluoridation forces were 
able to create a climate in which the 
issue is perceived as one in which scientific 
authorities are in conflict among them- 


selves. An atmosphere of fear arises where 


the crusade enters. There is fear of 
poison, of conspiracy, and of invasion 
of individual rights. But why have the 
anti-fluoridationists succeeded to so 
large an extent where the opponents of 
vaccination, pasteurization, vivisection, 
and chemical fertilizers have so largely 
failed? 

The issues raised by this controversy 
have broad implications for the student 
of social phenomena. How can we learn 
to discriminate justified from unjustified 
fears, pseudo-controversies from genuine 
controversies among scientists? How do 
we develop criteria for the recognition of 
genuine scientific authority? Intensive 
study of the way in which the controversy 
over fluoridation has arisen should 
provide some answers to these questions. 
Certainly any behavioral scientist who 
himself wishes to undertake this enter- 
prise should read McNeil’s book. It is 
also mandatory reading for all who are 
interested in the role of science in society. 
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Psychological Mathematics and 
Mathematical Psychology 


Robert R. Bush, Robert P. Abelson, and Ray Hyman 


Mathematics for Psychologists. New York: Social Science Research 


Council, 1956. Pp. vi + 86. $2.00. 


John G. Kemeny, J. Laurie Snell, and Gerald L. Thompson 


Introduction to 
Hall, 1957. Pp. xi + 372. $5.00. 


‘inite Mathematics. Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 


Reviewed by EUGENE GALANTER 


Dr. Galanter, who is Assistant Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, began his scholarly life as a philoso- 
pher at Swarthmore, was inveigled into psy- 
chology at Pennsylvania, found, with help 
trom the Social Science Research Council, 
that mathematics within psychology satisfied 
his need for rationality, brought his abilities 
to Harvard for the benefit of psychoacoustics 
for a year, and is right now in the middle 
of a project on sensory scaling, decision- 
making, and reaction time, a problem to his 
liking because it combines experimentation 
with mathematical formalization. 


HERE appears to be a growing dis- 

satisfaction among the younger 
teachers of mathematics with the tradi- 
tional undergraduate program in mathe- 
matics. They are shifting their emphasis 
from calculus to algebra and to such 
modern topics as set theory, groups, 
measure theory, and vector spaces. 

New books that present these materials 
at the undergraduate level are appearing. 
First came the experimental paperbound 
manuscripts and now there is this new 
hardbound text, Introduction to Finite 
Mathematics, by Kemeny, Snell, and 
Thompson. Clearly, commerce believes 
this trend is significant, and an interest- 
ing question is: On what is this change 
based? I believe that we psychologists, 
along with economists and other be- 
havorial scientists, are responsible to a 
sizable degree. That responsibility is 
going to produce a feedback which we 
might well examine. 

Recent endeavors to advance the sci- 


ence of psychology as a quantitative 
discipline appear to be using more and 
more the algebraic and logical tools of 
mathematics rather than the calculus. 
This hypothesis is supported by a new 
book sponsored by the Social Science Re- 
search Council and written by three psy- 
chologists: Bush, Abelson, and Hyman. 
It is a paperbound volume, containing 
problems that use for their content ma- 
terials published in the psychological 
literature, and covering four mathe- 
matical topics: the calculus, mathemat- 
ical foundations including the elements 
of set theory, matrix algebra, and prob- 
ability theory. Less than thirty per cent 
of the problems depend upon the tradi- 
tional calculus. 

The problems in Mathematics for 
Psychologists, as the book is appropri- 
ately named, are keyed to four texts in 
mathematics. For the calculus the text 
by Randolph and Kac, Analytic Ceom- 
etry and Calculus, is used. For the sec- 
tion on mathematical foundations these 
authors use the book by Kershner and 
Wilcox, The Anatomy of Mathematics. 
For matrix algebra, Aitkin’s short text 
book, Determinants and Matrices, is the 
book of choice, while for the section on 
probability theory Feller’s classic, Proba- 
bility Theory and Its Applications, is 
used. In conjunction with these textbooks, 
Mathematics for Psychologists can be 
used by a psychologist with “mathemati 
cal maturity” (this, I would estimate, 
means about two years of traditional 
undergraduate mathematics) to extend 
his skills in the application of these 


topics to his own problems. But more 
importantly, the book also underscores 
the utility to the practicing scientist of 
mathematical material that is normally 
reserved for a mathematics major. Thus 
the mathematician finds a new need for 
his wares and, with a natural pride, 
attempts to fill the gap. 

Therefore, I see these two books as 
complementary, and it is difficult to tell 
whether this upsurge in new mathematics 
for the undergraduates is the result of 
work of the kind that the Bush, Abelson, 
and Hyman book reflects, or whether 
the mathematicians have indeed decided 
that other kinds of mathematics are 
more useful for mathematicians. 

With the appearance and probable 
adoption of the Kemeny text, or of a 
similar one, by many university depart 
ments of mathematics, the teacher of 
psychology may find in his students more 
mathematical than he 
expects. He may also find their psycho- 
logical sophistication increased, since this 
book includes a chapter giving applica- 
tions to the The 
selection of these applications was per- 
formed by three mathematicians. They 
assert, in the preface to their book, that 
they received counsel in their selection 
from behavioral scientists; but obviously 
the psychologists to whom they turned 
for counsel were ones who had an interest 
in the mathematization of psychology. 
This bias undoubtedly affected the kinds 
of psychological examples that they em- 
ployed, and it could very well lead to 
strong dissent about the use of the word 
psychology to describe the content of the 
examples. 

On the other hand, there are psycholo- 
gists—myself included—who feel that 
any appreciable increase in quantitative 
skills by students in psychology can lead 
only to good. We may question the 
psychological materials that are used, 
but in the case of the Kemeny book I 
believe the choice was sound. In fact, 
I am sorry that there is so little psycho- 
logical content for there are only two 
problem sets in psychology, and both deal 
with stochastic learning models. One 
might think learning is the only topic 
in psychology. There are, it is true, sec- 
tions with problems in sociometry and 
communications networks, but there is 
nothing in psychophysics, choice, moti- 
vation, language, or the other traditional 


sophistication 
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areas of psychology, all of which have 
had mathematics applied to them. 
Perhaps psychologists with sufficient 
interest in these issues can supplement 
the materials in books like these for their 
own mathematics department. The Bush, 
Abelson, and Hyman book offers an 
attractive and accessible source. For 
example, problems from its sections on 
probability theory can be used with 
Chapter 4 in the Jntroduction to Finite 
Mathematics. Other correlations between 
the two books are apparent from the 
fact that the Kemeny book contains 
chapters on sets and subsets, vectors and 
matrices, and partitions and counting. 
With psychology now ensconced, if 
somewhat tenuously, in the department 
of mathematics, what will happen to the 
educated layman’s picture of psycholo- 
gical science? Will psychoanalysis be 
displaced as the characterization of 
psychology? Will the quality of students 
in psychology improve? Will enrollment 
decrease? It is much too early to tell, 
but these books lend permanence to the 
lines of cleavage among psychologists. 


ie abstruse musings do not, of 
course, constitute a critical appraisal of 
the books in question. The Jntroduction tv 
Finite Mathematics is described by its 
authors as suitable for one semester of an 
undergraduate course in mathematics. 
The other semester would presumably 
contain an introduction to the calculus. 
In a semester with the Kemeny book, the 
student would cover the elements of the 
propositional calculus, Boolian algebra, 
simple set theory, combinatorics, proba- 
bility theory, vectors and matrices, and 
an introduction to linear programming 
and game theory. 

Pedagogically the book attempts cer- 
tain new departures in the teaching of 
mathematics. The authors introduce 
some formal devices, eg., ‘tree 
diagrams” that reveal the interconnec- 
tions of the mathematical disciplines 
that are dealt with and also clarify the 
utility of mathematics as a model for 
reality. Their final chapter on applica- 
tions to the behavioral sciences contains, 
in addition to the problems already men- 
tioned, problem sets on stochastic proc- 
esses in genetics, marriage rules in 
primitive societies, and selected topics 
from economics. 


” 
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In respect of mathematical depth, 
one may say that the book fulfills its 
role as a primer. High-school mathe- 
matics is a sufficient prerequisite. Some 
of the ideas are, however, so subtle as to 
be a challenge for the undergraduate 
student if he is expected to detect the 
subtle ramifications of the distinctions 
he is forced to make. Unhappily, the 
prose, of which this book contains a 
great deal, is pedestrian; and I find the 
symbolic notation somewhat below the 
standards that could be expected today. 

Unlike the Introduction to Finite’ 
Mathematics, Mathematics for Psycholo- 
gists reveals to the reader the breadth of 
applicability of mathematical methods in 
the psychological sciences. These authors 
have done a fine job in assembling for 
the reader a collection of applications of 
mathematics to psychology, a collection 
that is pedagogically useful and that 
also reveals the mathematical level of the 
science. Unhappily, there are still too 
many problems that depend on the 
methods of test construction and upon 
the use of statistics for hypothesis- 
testing, but, even discounting these, 
the applications to psychology form an 
impressive list of subject-matter areas. 
They range from experiments in learning, 
psychophysics, and scaling theory to 
language behavior, social conformity, 
and moods that produce war. 

Taken together, these books proclaim 
a coming of age of the behavioral sciences 
in a new area. Psychology has proved it- 
self in engineering, in the clinic, and in 
industry. It may shortly reveal its new 
power in the classroom, as its methods 
and results have been accepted by other 
disciplines like anthropology, sociology, 
and economics. These books mark a 
period in our history of the successful 
wooing of a new department to the trials 
and successes of psychology. I suppose 
the only thing to do is to control one’s 
impatience and to await the outcome of 
the new venture. 


The science of Pure Mathematics, in its 
modern developments, may claim to be the 
most original creation oj the human spirit. 
—ALFRED NortH WHITEHEAD 


H and-Wrought 
Types 


Emile Caille 


Caractéres et écritures. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 
1957. Pp. xi + 290. 900 fr. 


Reviewed by Kiara G. ROMAN 


who is Lecturer on Graphology at the New 
School for Social Research, Research 
Associate at the Handwriting Institute, 
and Consultant to the National Hospital 
for Speech Disorders—all in New York 
City. She comes from Budapest where 
she founded the Institutc for the Psychology 
of Handwriting and held other positions 
of importance in connection with abnormal 
psychology, characterology, and hand- 
writing, extending her interests to various 
phases of the language function. Later she 
worked under Kurt Lewin in Berlin on 
stutterers, and still later with Erich 
Feuchtwanger in Munich on the hand- 
writing of brain-injured war veterans. She 
received a citation from the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences for her research on 
the handwriting of twins. She invented 
the graphodyne for measuring the speed 
and pressure of writing. Then she came 
to the United States in 1947, has been giving 
the course in graphology at the New 
School since 1948, and published Hand- 
writing: a Key to Personality in 1952. 


N writing a general survey of his 

field, the graphologist will wish to 
interest at the same time both the serious 
scientific audience and the general lay 
reader. In the United States, this is no 
easy task. In France, it is another 
matter. Emile Caille, the author of 
Caractéres et écritures, does not have to 
differentiate his audience, for his scientific 
reader and his lay public have an unusual 
community of vocabulary and_back- 
ground. Eager and erudite, they are all 
more or less philosophically oriented. 
With them, moreover, graphology does 
not occupy a strange corner of psychology 
but is part of the general scene. The 
Graphological Society of France has 
numbered among its honorary members 
such figures as Bergson, Valéry, and Gide. 
Albert Schweitzer’s name can be found 
alongside that of Edouard Herriot on the 
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current roster of notables. The resu!t is 
a book which must have due appeal 
in France, but perforce a limited audience 
in America. 

For what it aims to do, Caractéres et 
like 
French books of its kind, it is written in 
good prose and not overly laden with 
technical terms. The author has a solid 
background in graphology, and also 
seems to be a leading exponent of the 
new French school of characterology 
as developed by the late René Le Senne. 

It was Le Seene’s contention that one 
can begin to comprehend human conduct 
and behavior only against the background 
of a detailed knowledge of the many 
individual character types. In the course 
of his life, he amassed an enormous col- 
lection of such types, largely devised and 
categorized by him and his co-workers, 
though also influenced by the work of 
Wiersmo. Based on systematic description 
biographical data and analyses of living 
subjects, characterology turns out to be, 
by its very nature, a protest against the 
more positivistic sociology of Durkhtim 
and others of that ilk. At the same time, 
it pretends to greater comprehensiveness 
of scope than the more ‘confining’ psy- 
chologies—though it does not hesitate 
to incorporate willy-nilly their terminol- 
ogies and discoveries. 

With this orientation in mind, it is not 
difficult to understand how Le Senne saw 
in graphology a welcome sister science: 
He perceived a striking analogy between 
the more or less permanent graphic types 
and his character types; and he saw that 
individual differences in 
could be similarly correlated with indi- 
vidual differences in character. Accord- 
ingly, shortly before he died, he turned 
over to French graphologists the con- 
cepts he had begun to work out for the 
characterological graphology he had en- 
visioned. 


écritures is successful, and, 


get M. Caille had at his disposal a 
great collection of handwritings of per- 
sonalities which had been subjected to 
the most thorough characterological 
scrutiny and classification. He proceeded 
to find in these writings groupings 
(graphic syndromes) of functionally re- 
lated graphic indicators (symptoms), and 
he isolated those combinations of essen- 
tial character traits out of which he was 
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INTERPERSONAL DIAGNOSIS 
OF PERSONALITY* 


@ MULTILEVEL CLINICAL DIAGNOSIS AND PROGNOSIS 


@ ANALYSIS OF GROUP DYNAMICS IN PSYCHOTHERAPY OR 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


@ FAMILY DIAGNOSIS IN CHILD GUIDANCE AND MARITAL 
COUNSELING 


@ MEASUREMENT OF CHANGE IN PSYCHOTHERAPY 
@ PERSONALITY RESEARCH IN ANY OF THESE AREAS 


Test Materials Now Available 


INTERPERSONAL CHECK LIST. 


A 128 item test by means of which the subject diagnoses himself, family mem 
bers, fellow group members, therapist, etc. Also used by others to rate the 
subject. 


RECORD BOOKLET FOR INTERPERSONAL DIAGNOSIS OF 
PERSONALITY. 


Clinical diagnosis and prediction of interpersonal behavior. 


RECORD BOOKLET FOR ANALYSIS OF GROUP DYNAMICS. 


Interpersonal perceptions by each member in a group of every other member. 
Diagnosis of group dynamics—overt and covert patterns of relationships. 


RECORD BOOKLET FOR FAMILY DIAGNOSIS. 


Multilevel diagnosis of husband and wife, their misperceptions of each other 
and of their children. Oedipal structure of the marriage. 


MANUAL FOR INTERPERSONAL DIAGNOSIS. 


The manual provides a step-by-step description of all the procedures for inter 
personal diagnosis. Administration and scoring of each interpersonal test is 
outlined. All steps involved in standardization, plotting of scores, interpersonal 
diagnosis and the calculation of conflict indices are discussed and illustrated. 

The use of the interpersonal system in research is given detailed considera 
tion. Particular attention is given to the handling of multilevel data in personal 
ity research. 


* Developed by Leary et al at the Kaiser Foundation, Oakland, California. The Inter- 
pane System has been used in its prepublication form by over 60 institutions. 


Interpersonal Diagnosis of Personality, Ronald Press, 1956. 

J. Pers., 1951, 20, p. 144; 1954, 23, p. 129; 1955, 24, p. 96; 1956, Dec. 
Gp. Psychother., 1954, 7, p. 7. 

J. Abnorm. Soc. Psychol., 1955, 50, p. 110. 

Psychiat., 1955, 18, p. 147. 

J. Clin. Psychol., 1956, 12, p. 123. 


A descriptive catalog and sample copies of these materials can be obtained from: 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CONSULTATION SERVICE 
1230 Queens Road Berkeley 8, California 
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able to derive eight basic graphological 
types that correspond to Le Senne’s 
eight fundamental 
types. 

In other words, what M. Caille has 
done is to employ Le Senne’s highly 
worked out typology as an organizing 
principle in graphology, using these 
types to find correlated common de- 
nominators in a wealth of individual di- 
versity. Basically this approach is not 
new in European graphology. Dr. Car- 
ton, another French graphologist, has 
made comparable use of the constitu- 
tional types of Hippocrates, and Ania 
Teillard of the psychological typology of 
Jung. 

We have here in effect what the Ameri- 
can graphologist (and the Gestalt psy- 
chologist) recognizes when he says that 
the type is to be found in the form-pattern 
of the whole, but the application is quite 
different. If anything, the French ap- 
proach seeems a little too pat, too 
literary. The types themselves are not 
rigorously enough defined for scientific 
purposes, nor are they sufficiently related 
to the mainstream of current psychology. 

What is even more suspect is the tend 
ency to extend the types almost at will, 
so that we find M. Caille, for example, 
inviting the graphologist-characterolo- 
gist to open the doors to new types and 
to push existing differentiations to the 
limit. Thus Gaston Berger was able to 
five possibilities of 
differentiation without so much as modi- 
fying a single basic premise of charac- 
terology. 

Nevertheless, one cannot deny that 
characterological graphology is a flexible 
system and may help the analyst develop 
a subtle literary word-picture of his 
subject. It does not, however, sharpen 
his working tools. On the contrary, with 
the dangerous tendency to employ at will 
a most eclectic terminology ranging 
from Hippocrates on through Jung and 
Kretschmer, there is always the possi- 
bility of confusing the issue with over- 
lapping of mixing ingredients 
without successfully compounding the 
prescription. 


characterological 


introduce new 


types, 


To know what to relinquish and what to 


keep is one of the final tests of greatness. 
—Ernet SaBin SMITH 
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Remember: 


Psychology Is 


Experimental 


Benton J. Underwood 


Psychological Research. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957. Pp. 


vii + 298. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Ltoyp G. HUMPHREYS 


Dr. Humphreys is now Professor of 
Psychology at the University of Illinois. 
Until last fall he was Technical Director 
of the Personnel Laboratory in the Air 
Force Personnel and Training Research 
Center at the Lackland Air Force Base in 
San Antonio. He had been with the Air 
Force since 1951. Before that he taught 
at Stanford, where he received his PhD 
under Hilgard twenty years ago. He 
describes himself as a hybrid experi- 
mentalist-psychometrician, a combination 
which CP thinks fits him perfectly for 
reviewing Underwood’s book. 


SHORT, well-written account of the 
A application of the scientific method 
to behavioral science. It makes a major 
contribution to the texts available for the 
training of graduatestudents andadvanced 
undergraduates in the fundamental skills 
of the scientist. Study of this volume 
must be teamed with appropriate work 
in statistical design and analysis, and 
this preparation must be followed with 
extensive laboratory experience; but 
this combination, not ordinary course 
content, is the core of graduate training 
for the psychological scientist. 

Some readers who are accustomed to 
seeing long lists of different ‘research’ 
methods used in psychology will be sur- 
prised and perhaps alarmed at Under- 
wood’s stress on the experimental 
method. After all, the title is Psycho- 
logical Research! Should not one expect a 
more catholic point of view in a book 
with this title? Since Underwood through- 
out his career has been identified with 
experimental psychology, can one dismiss 
this apparent one-sidedness as nothing 
more than the bias expected of an experi- 
mentalist? 

The author is generally temperate 


in his presentation, but on the issue of 
what constitutes psychological research 
he is dogmatic. Thus on ex post facto 
experiments, he comments, “If we can’t 
do research better than this, let us not 
to it.”” But why should not an author 
be dogmatic when he is right and when 
there is a lot of nonsense to the contrary 
being discussed seriously in the profes- 
sion? 

Underwood’s argument for restricting 
his presentation of psychological re- 
search would run about as follows: 
Psychology is, by definition and history, 
a science, not a technology. Science is 
primarily concerned with formulating 
dependable generalizations about cause 
and effect. The experimental method is 
the only method which can lead to such 
generalizations. Therefore other methods 
are not methods of psychological re- 
search. 

The author would have no quarrel with 
a less restrictive definition of meth- 
odology in a volume entitled Psycho- 
technological Research though he would 
presumably not be interested in writing 
it. Such research is not necessarily of a 
lower order. It is equally difficult, requires 
extensive training, and can have high 
interest value. Primarily, however, it 
is directed toward different ends. Thus 
the properly conducted follow-up study 
is a basic method in personnel psy- 
chology, though it is properly rejected 
by Underwood for scientific purposes. 
Engineering is not science, whether the 
subject-matter is animate or inanimate. 


‘ie outstanding chapters, from the 
reviewer’s point of view, are the two 
entitled Research Design. The author 
starts with a simple conceptual schema 


VERBAL 


Most recent additions to 


THE CENTURY PSYCHOLOGY SERIES 


THIRD EDITION—INTRODUCTION TO 
METHODS IN EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By MILES A. TINKER and WALLACE 
A. RUSSELL. A timely revision of this 
laboratory manual, extensively rewritten 
and introducing much new material. The 
important chapter on the scientific 
method has been greatly expanded; a new 


BEHAVIOR 


By B. F. SKINNER. This book is Pro- 
fessor Skinner’s final definitive work on 
the subject. It sketches the topography 
of verbal behavior in relation to its con- 
trolling variables; discusses some conse- 
quences of the interaction of variables; 


introductory experiment is introduced to 
coordinate the discussion of scientific 
method with experimental practice; and 
a broad sampling of contemporary psy- 
chology is included. 

To be published in January. 


and describes the manipulation of verbal 
behavior in the act of composition and 
creative production. The ultimate aim is 
the prediction and control of verbal 
behavior. 


Just Published. 


SCHEDULES OF REINFORCEMENT 


By C. B. FERSTER and B. F. SKINNER. 
The result of an intensive five-year re- 
search program at Harvard University, 
this book is the first complete survey of 
types of schedules of reinforcement and 
of their effects at representative. values, 


For Second-Semester Classes 


together with an analysis of these effects 
and their use as baselines in studying 
other processes. The book suggests many 
original techniques for approaching psy- 
chological processes. 

741 pages, over 900 figures, $9.50. 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICS 


By BENTON J. UNDERWOOD, CARL 
P. DUNCAN, JANET A. TAYLOR, and 
JOHN W. COTTON. An introduction 
to the use of statistics in analyzing re- 


search data in psychology, education, 
and other social sciences. 

248 pages, $3.25. 
WORKBOOK to accompany the text is 
available. Paperbound, $1.50. 


APPLETON-CENTURY-CROFTS, INC. 


35 WEST 32nd STREET 


NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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for the discussion of errors in psychologi- 
cal research and fills in the details with 
sound logic and well-selected examples. 
His discussion of the confounding of the 
three classes of independent variables 
(environmental, task, and subject) by 
subject-variables merits particular atten- 
tion by the research worker, Although 
this topic is stressed in Underwood's 
treatment, this reviewer might argue 
even so that there is insufficient emphasis. 
Some psychologists seem to believe that 
statistical sophistication can correct for 
variation between experimental and 
control groups introduced by the method 
of sampling. Underwood makes it very 
clear that matching is not the answer. 
The analysis of covariance is equally 
deficient. 

Che chapter entitled Some Character- 
istics of Concepts is also well done and 
gives rise to hope on the reviewer’s part 
that it will bring some common-sense 
order out of the present terminological 
chaos. For “hypothetical constructs,” 
“intervening variables,” ‘“‘postulates,”’ 
etc., Underwood substitutes five levels 
of concepts. Although the underlying 
continuum which justifies this use of 
levels is complex, it makes good sense. 


The first level refers to the specifications 


for the independent variable from the 
experimenter’s point of view, e.g., extinc- 
tion is removal of the unconditioned 
stimulus. Level 2, in contrast, is an opera- 
tional definition of a behavioral phenom- 
enon. Thus when experimental extinction 
refers to the behavior of the subject 
resulting from removal of the uncondi- 
tioned stimulus, level 2 is involved. 
Further levels of concepts introduce 
hypothetical states or processes of in- 
creasing degree of generality. Thus a 
level-5 concept is considered to be a 
general summarizing concept, covering 
lower-order postulated processes in an 
explanatory system. 

Why are there five levels? The author 
does not consider this number inviolable. 
It has presumably been a useful teaching 
device, but if someone wanted to merge 
levels 4 and 5, for example, Underwood 
would raise no strong objection. Without 
respect to number of levels, it seems clear 
that students will gain considerable 
understanding of the nature and use of 
concepts in theory from this discussion. 

In several passages Underwood recom- 
mends multiple analyses of data; i.e., 
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making unplanned analyses, analyzing 
all possible combinations, etc. A_ by- 
product of this recommendation is the 
suggestion that data be stored for pos- 
sible future use. The latter advice is 
sound, but the statistical argument 
against multiple analyses is perhaps gone 
over too lightly. Underwood cautions 
his reader to be “judicious” concerning 
this matter, but the complexities are 
such, particularly when successive com- 
parisons are not independent, that 
adequate judgment is not possible. Per- 
haps the most judicious thing for the 
experimentalist to do generally is to 
consider findings from unplanned analy- 
ses tentative until they are confirmed by 
further experiment. 


I. the discussion of reliability, there is 
one interesting, though minor, lapse 
from the tough-minded, let-the-chips- 
fall-where-they-may attitude character- 
istic of the rest of the book. Low relia- 
bility in certain instances may be ex- 
cused by pointing out the reasons for it. 
Homogeneity of talent and lack of range 
in the scale are examples the author 
offers. He seems to be saying that low 
reliability is acceptable if the experi- 
menter does the best he can with the 
subjects and scale with which he starts. 
Whether the reasons for low reliability 
are within or beyond the experimenter’s 
control, however, the same ceiling is to 
be placed on the strength of relationships 
which can be obtained with the de- 
pendent variable. What really excuses 


Underwood’s examples of low reliability 
is that the ceiling imposed is surprisingly 
high since it is the square root of the 
reliability coefficient which is involved. 
Fortunately, also, this theoretical ceiling 
is reasonably realistic in experimental 
investigations since the reliability of the 
independent variable is generally very 
close to unity; that is to say, there are 
few random errors made in treatments 
of control and experimental groups. The 
really important considerations are that 
reliability must be known and be greater 
than zero. In contrast with experi- 
mentalists, test technicians must be 
more concerned about reliability because 
they contend with the problem in both 
variables entering the relationships in 
which they are interested. 

The potential importance of factor 
analysis in reducing the number of 
response dimensions recurs in several 
places in Underwood’s discussion. At 
one point he expresses certain doubts 
about the adequacy of the statistical 
technique for this purpose. His doubts 
are well founded. Factor analysis has a 
place but it has not done and cannot do 
the job its proponents claim for it. If 
Underwood would substitute multi- 
variate analysis wherever he says factor 
analysis, he would be closer to indicating 
the techniques necessary to solve the 
important problem he has raised. It is 
quite possible, for example, that the 
multiple discriminant function will prove 
to be very useful for the analysis of 
data involving several orthogonal in- 
dependent variables and multiple de- 
pendent variables. A traditional tech- 
nique, multiple regression analysis, also 
has more promise than factor analysis in 
answering certain questions in this area. 

Although the reviewer has taken issue 
with the author on a few minor matters, 
he must admit that he has rarely read a 
text which contains so much with which 
he enthusiastically agrees. Underwood 
has made a potentially important contri- 
bution to graduate training in psychol- 
ogy. It now remains for his colleagues in 
our graduate schools to make his con- 
tribution an effective one. 


Ww 


All work is as seed sown; it grows and 


_ spreads, and sows itself anew. 


—TuHomas CARLYLE 
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FILMS 


By Apotpn Manor, Film Editor 


Film Reviews 
STRESS 


Stress and the Adaptation Syn- 
drome 


Norman P. Schenker and Leo L. Leveridge. 
Made in collaboration with Hans Selye. Pro- 
duced by Research and Scientific Films and 
Campus Film Productions. 16-mm. motion 
picture film, sound, color, 35 min., 1956. 
Available through Pfizer Laboratories, 630 
Flushing Avenue, Brooklyn 6, New York. 


The theory of stress as propounded by 
Hans Selye is clearly presented. The film 
traces the theory of stress from its be- 
ginnings through its present-day formu- 
lation as resulting from Selye’s experi- 
mental work, 

Various film sequences show charac- 
teristic aspects of stress as seen in the 
hypertrophy of the adrenal cortex, in- 
volution of the thymus, and ulceration 
and hemorrhage of the gastric mucosa. 
Different experimental stresses on the 
anima!—intense light, immobilization, 
extreme cold, starvation, infection, and 
others—are illustrated through the 
presentation of experimental and control 
animals. The effects of hormonal action 
are also shown. 

The distinction among characteristic 
stages of the general adaptation syn- 
drome is experimentally demonstrated. 

The alarm reaction, the stage of re- 
sistance, and the stage of exhaustion are 
presented as manifested by experimental 
animals under special conditions. 

The film as a whole presents an excel- 
lent demonstration of the concept of 
stress and the adaptation syndrome. As 
an educational tool it could be profitably 
used with classes in physiological psy- 
chology, or various other specialized 
courses. It is intended for professional 
audiences and is actually a more technical 
version of the film Stress, available 
through McGraw-Hill Text-Film De- 
partment (see CP, 1957, 2, 268-269). 


AGE 
Proud Years 


Written and directed by George C. Stoney. 
16-mm. motion picture film, black and white, 
sound, 28 min., 1956. Available through 
Center for Mass Communication, Columbia 
University Press, 1125 Amsterdam Avenue, 
New York 25, New York. 


Old age certain physical 
handicaps that, in some cases, are accen- 
tuated through the overzealousness of 
well-intentioned relatives. 

One form commonly taken by this 
overprotective attitude is the forced im- 
mobility of the older person at the slight- 
est physical handicap. Immobilization in 
bed or otherwise affects the aged both 
psychologically and physically. 

The film Proud Years, through the 
presentation of actual cases, demon- 
strates the beneficial effects of physical 
exercise. The older person maintains 
self-respect and confidence in life through 
appropriate physical activity. The ability 
to overcome physical handicaps gives the 
aged not only the possibility to satisfy 
their immediate needs but also allows 
them to enjoy a feeling of usefulness to 
themselves and to those around them. 

Various film sequences show older per- 
sons overcoming 


presents 


physical difficulties 


through systematic exercise, persever- 


Errects or Stress on Gastric Mucosa: 
normal (left), ulcerative mucosa (right) 
(From the film Stress and the Adaptation 
Syndrome, Pfizer Laboratories, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) 


ance, and confidence in their own abilities. 
This is achieved by encouragement from 
specialized personnel, and the confident 
attitude of the immediate relatives. 

The main idea conveyed by the film is 
the capability of the aged to make ade 
quate adjustments to their physical 
handicaps and to overcome them. This 
capability, as demonstrated in the film, 
requires an understanding environment 
and, in certain cases, specialized per- 
sonnel. It also implies respect for the 
aged, and recognition of activity as the 
best means for social and’ intellectual 
adjustment. 

The film is a good example of an edu- 
cational device for the public in general, 
and for those in charge of older people 
in particular. 

Proud Years represents a popular ver- 
sion of a more technical film, Still Going 
Places! Active Management of Disability 
in the Aged (see CP, 1957, 2, 53), that is 
intended specifically for professional and 
specialized audiences 


PRENATAL DEVELOPMENT 
Biography of the Unborn 


M. Edwards Davis and Edith L. Potter, 
collaborators. Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
producer. 16-mm. motion picture film, black 
and white, sound, 16 min., 1956. Available 
through Encyclopedia Britannica . Films, 
Wilmette, Illinois, and other distributors. 
$75.00. 


The prenatal period of development 
from conception to birth is clearly pre 
sented. Characteristic stages are illus- 
trated through photomicrographs, anima- 
tion, diagrams, and excellent photography. 
Various film sequences show the ovula- 
tion period, the penetration of the ovum 
by one sperm, the fixation of the ferti- 
lized egg, the embryonic disc, the starting 
of the heart beat, the development of 
the embryo, the foetus, and the child at 
birth. 

The film as a whole presents an ac- 
curate and instructive lesson. The pic- 
torial story of that period is supplemented 
by adequate narration. 

Biography of the Unborn is a useful tool 
for teaching and should prove particu- 
larly appropriate as an introduction to 
the study of child psychology. 

The nature of the film is such that it 
could also be used with high-school biology 
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The Psychology of Adjustment 


Second Edition 
A Dynamic and Experimental Approach to 
Personality and Mental Hygiene 


LAURANCE FREDERIC SHAFFER 
EDWARD JOSEPH SHOBEN, JR. 


“In contrast to many books on adjustment, a proper balance is 
struck in Shaffer-Shoben’s book between existing maladjustments 
and positive mental hygiene. The adjustment difficulties are ex- 
plained in terms easily understood, problems and treatment illus- 
trated by excellent case material. The Questions and Exercises for 
Thinking and Discussion, attached to the book, are of great use for 
the instructor. The theoretical underpinning is thorough and sys- 
tematic, The book will stimulate and benefit the student immensely.” 

Albin R. Gilbert 

Wheaton College, Massachusetts 


INSTRUCTOR'S HANDBOOK OF OBJECTIVE TEST ITEMS available. 


Psvchology in Industry 


Second Edition 
NORMAN R. F. MAIER 


“One of the most helpful books available for illustrating the appli- 
cation of psychological science to the industrial situation.” 
Renato Tagiuri 


Harvard University 


‘Of particular value are Dr. Maier’s suggestions for individual 
participation and for laboratory experiences. In a behavioral science 
I believe these activities are essential for effective learning. PSY- 
CHOLOGY IN INDUSTRY gives us a fresh, pioneering approach 
in a field where content alone is not enough.”’ 

E. B. Wenzel 

University of Minnesota, Duluth 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston 7 


New York 16 Chicago 16 Dallas | Palo Alto 


classes, and also with lay audiences as 
preparation for parenthood and as gen- 
eral guidance. 

The film is supplemented with a spe- 
cial guide that gives a general description 
of its content and the script, as well as 
suggestions for its use. 


Films and Other Materials 
Films 


History or EpucaTion in tHe U. S. A. 
Section 16. 16-mm. motion picture film, 
black and white, sound, 1349 min. 1957. 
Raymond Massey, narrator. Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Company, producer. Available 
through Division of Press and Radio Rela- 
tions, National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
$25.00. 


The film presents a historic perspective 
of various approaches to education in the 
United States. 


TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 


What Greater Gift. 16-mm. motion picture 
film, black and white or color, sound, 1952. 
Available through Division of Press and 
Radio Relations, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washing 
ton, 6, D. C. $75.00, color $170. 


Characteristic aspects of teaching as a 
profession are suggestively presented. 


1955 Wuire Housk CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION 


The Challenge. 16-mm. motion picture film, 
black and white, sound, 28 min., 1957. 
Westinghouse Broadcasting Company, Pro- 
ducer. Available through Division of Press 
and Radio Relations, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. $45.00. 


Major problems of American educa- 
tion—such as objectives, organization, 
selection and preparation of teachers, 
public interest, and financing—are illus- 
trated. 


ADAPTATION SYNDROME 


Stress and the Adaptation Syndrome. 16-mm. 
motion picture film, sound, color, 35 min., 
1956. Norman P. Schenker and Leo L. 


Leveridge. Made in collaboration with Hans 
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Selye. Produced by Research & Scientific 
Films and Campus Film Productions. Avail- 
able through Pfizer Laboratories, 630 Flush- 
ing Ave., Brooklyn 6, New York. 


Selye’s theory on stress is illustrated 
(See the review of this film in CP, 1957, 
2, 321) 


PrRopUCTION OF A GRANULOMA Poucn 
used for the demonstration of local effect of 
different stressor agents (From the film 
Stress and the Adaptation Syndrome, Pfizer 
Laboratories, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


TRANQUILIZERS 


Effect of Serpasil (Reserpine) on Monkeys. 
16-mm. motion picture film, 15 min., 1954. 
Alfred E. Earl, Russell C. Dibble and Rob- 
ert D. Wolf. Produced by CIBA Research 
Laboratories, Summit, New Jersey. Avail- 
able through Ideal Pictures Corp., 58 E. 
South Water St., Chicago, Il., and other 
Ideal Picture Corp. offices. 


Comparative effects of Serpasil and a 
barbiturate in two normal rhesus mon- 
keys are shown. 


Acute MANIA TREATMENT 


Rapid Treatment of Acute Mania with Com- 
bined Coramine-Electroshock Technique. 16- 
mm. motion picture film, color, sound, 20 
min., 1951. Howard D. Fabing, Christ 
Hospital, Cincinnati. Available through 
Ideal Pictures Corp., 58 E. South Water 
St., Chicago, Ill., and other Ideal Picture 
Corp. offices. 


The film presents a case history on the 
‘Improvement following the use of intra- 
venous Coramine combined with electro- 
shock therapy.” 


PLETHYSMOGRAPHY 


Peripheral Circulation-Plethysmographic Ob- 
servations. 16-mm. motion picture film, 
sound, color, 25 min., 1957 Travis Winson, 
et al. Available through Ideal Pictures 


Corp., 58 E. South Water St., Chicago, 
[ll., and other Ideal Picture Corp. offices. 

Peripheral circulation is illustrated and 
modern techniques for its study pre- 
sented. 


RESPIRATORY STIMULANTS 


Pharmacology of Respiratory Stimulants. 
16-mm. motion picture film, black and white 
and color, sound, 45 min., 1945. CIBA Re- 
search Laboratories, Basle, Switzerland. 
Available through Ideal Pictures Corp., 
58 E. South Water St., Chicago, IIll., and 
other Ideal Picture Corp. offices. 


The effect of Coramine on the respira - 
tory, circulatory, and central nervous 
system is demonstrated. 


O_p AGE 


Proud Years, 16-mm. motion picture film. 
black and white, sound, 28 min., 1956. 
Written and directed by George C. Stoney. 
Available exclusively from Center for Mass 
Communication, Columbia University Press, 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York 25, N. Y. 


Approaches to old age handicaps are il- 
lustrated. (See review of this film in CP, 
1957, 2, 321.) 


Sound Slide Film 


The Autonomic Nervous System. 35-mm. 
color, sound slide film, 90 frames, 20 min., 
1956. Nonbreakable plastic record. Alfred 
Plummer, CIBA Research Laboratories 
Summit, New Jersey. Available through 
Ideal Pictures Corp., 58 E. South Water 


St., Chicago 1, Ill., and other Ideal Pictures 
Corp. offices. 


Systematic presentation of the auto- 
nomic nervous system and its main 
functions. 


Mass Communications Reports 


Jean-Pierre Barrot with the collabora- 
tion of Grvetre Bittarp. Films for 
children and adolescents. UNESCO: 
Clearing House. Department of Mass 
Communication Reports and Papers 
on Mass Communication. No. 19, 1956. 
Pp. 118. 

Mary L. Emmy S. Jones, and 
Epwarp T. Scnorretp. A manual for 
evaluators of films and filmstrips. UN- 
ESCO: Clearing House. Department of 
Mass Communications. Reports and 
Papers on Mass Communication. No. 
18, 1956. Pp. 23. 

International rules for the cataloguing of 
educational, scientific and cultural films 
and filmstrips. UNESCO: Clearing 
House. Department of Mass Communi- 
cation. Reports and Papers on Mass 
Communication. No. 17, 1956. Pp. 53. 


Catalogues 


Films on Psychology and Psychiatry. A 
catalogue prepared in collaboration with the 
University of London Institute of Education. 
Scientific Film Association, 164 Shaftsbury 
Avenue, London, W. C. 2., June 1957. Pp 64. 

Psachological Cinema Register. Supple 
ment—1957. The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, Pennsylvania, 
1957. Pp 13. 


ON THE OTHER HAND... 


GIRAFFE TRADUCES ENVIRONMENTALISM 


Morgan’s review of my Basic Psychology 
in CP (Aug. 1957, 2, 203-5) makes me sure 
I did not make it clear that I had tried to 
write this book for laymen as a psycho 
logical whodunit. The plot is simple. The 
first chapters try to describe the basis of 
development, inborn responses, learning, 
drives and emotions in all good mammals 
including man. Whodunit, the hero (I hope 


not the villain), then enters the picture in 
the guise of just-enough-better neural mech- 
anisms to make it possible for the organisms 
to deal effectively with complex symbols 
and language. After this emergence, some- 
thing of the uniquely human psychological 
basis of the kind of economic, ethical, es- 
thetic, and social life that makes man worthy 
to be called sapiens is described. 

The picture of the two giraffes and Leon- 
ard Carmichael. I watched the smaller of 
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these nice ungulates born. Twenty minutes 
after the new arrival had fallen apparently 
inert on the floor, it was standing on all 
fours and adaptively using its good eyes 
and ears. Without any overt error it looked 
at its mother, moved over, reached for a 
nipple, and began to suck milk. My able, 
modern, psychologically trained research 
assistant exclaimed, ‘Well, I never expected 
tu see innate behavior!’’ 

LEONARD CARMICHAEL 

Smithsonian Institution 


ESPERANTO VS. INTERLINGUA 


Let me endorse the arguments put for- 
ward by Dr. Fink (CP, March 1957, 2, 
87 f.) in favor of an international language 
for science but disagree with his choice. 
There are several major arguments against 
the selection of Interlingua, 

(1) Its grammar, while simpler than that 
of most national languages, is still un- 
necessarily complicated and_ inconsistent. 
Esperanto is infinitely simpler, has no 
exceptions to rules, and yet meets the most 
rigorous requirements for precision and 
flexibility. 

(2) The spelling is arbitrary, depending 
on the diverse origins of its vocabulary. The 
recent decision to allow, in addition, a sim- 
plified system of spelling will probably add 
to the confusion. By contrast Esperanto is 
completely phonetic. 

(3) The Latin basis of Interlingua re- 
duces its appeal to people speaking languages 
of other origins and could be an important 
factor mitigating against its widespread 
acceptance. Esperanto includes roots from 
most of the European languages. 

Esperanto is already widely established, 
has the backing of UNESCO and has proved 
its efficiency in speech and print. In addition 
to its own numerous publications, it is used 
for papers or summaries in eighty-five jour- 
nals and has its own Summer University. 

This is the logical answer to the problem 
of international communication for scientists 
in both publication and oral discussion. 

C. J. Apcock 
Victoria University College 
Wellington, New Zealand 
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227-9; groups, 260; sociological theory, 
20; sociometry, 130, 159f.; Sullivan, 12, 
127-9; therapist and patient, 207f. 
Interviewing 
focused, 220f.; psychiatric (film), 116; 
staff selection, 45 


Keller, Helen, life story (film), 119 
Language 


barriers, 234; elementary French and 
German texts, 234; Esperanto vs. In- 
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terlingua (letter), 324; logic and, 309-11; 
uses of foreign (letter), 119f. 
Law 
crime and society, 298f.; insanity, 170f. 
Leadership 
big business leaders, 168f.; democratic, 
166; group effectiveness, 135f.; human 
relations in industry, 146; industrial, 60, 
166, 217, 240f., 263f.; military, 9; organi- 
zations, 126, See also Groups and Indus- 
trial psychology 
Learning 
animal, 103f., 160f.; child, 59f.; educa- 
tion, 21f., 206; films, 301f.; neurophysio- 
logical model, 67-9; Russian research, 
93-101; text, 67-9; theory, 153-7; use of 
films, 27-31. See also Behavior 
Letters, sce ON Toe Orner HAND 
Linguistics 
French, 101; general semantics, 58f.; 
speech sounds, 133f.; Russian studies, 
93-101; Whorfian hypothesis, 57-9 
Logic, language and, 309-11 


Management, psychology of, 77f. 

Marriage 
adjustment, 264, 285f.; Catholic views, 
280f.; counseling, 172 (film), 236f.; inter- 
faith, 205f.; neurotics, 112f.; problems of 
widows, 290f. 

Masochism, psychic, 170 

Maternal behavior, Freudian interpretation 
of, 37f. 

Mathematics 
history, 38f.; notation, 38f.; paperbound 
books, 278; psychology and, 315f. 

Maturation, stages of, 144f. 

Measurement 
attitude scales, 237f.; nonparametric 
statistics, 102f.; physics and psychology, 
161f.; responsibility in industry, 171; 
secondary-school pupils, 169; sociometry, 
130, 159f.; theory, 161f. See also Statistics 

Medical psychology 
mental deficiency, 141f.; nurses’ text, 166, 
205; surgical patients, 196 

Medicine 
aviation (film), 86; MMPI tests, 80f.; psy- 
chology and, 74f. 

Menninger Foundation, 76f. 

Mental deficiency 
children, 292f.; patients, 141f.; texts, 
180-2 

Mental health 
bibliography, 245; child, 78f.; film, 151; 
marriage, 112f.; normal children, 69f.; re- 
habilitation (film), 86f.; school guidance, 
19f. See also Counseling and Adjustment 

Mental hospitals 
film, 173; Menninger Foundation, 76f.; 
organization, 230f.; patient care, /7f.; 
problems of, 47 

Mental illness 
guide for family, 296f.; nat:onal problem, 
47 


Mental irresponsibility, ‘egal, 170f. 

Mental tests, see Tests 

Mesomorphs, delinquency in, 125f., 313 

Method, experimental, 318, 320 

Military psychology 
psychoanalytic theory of war, 267; social 
relations, 9; war neuroses, 111f.; war po- 
tential, 262f. 

Minorities 
culture conflict, 138f.; intergroup and in- 
tragroup relations, 186f.; race relations 
(film), 54 

Mobility, social, 168f. 

Models 
human behavior, 121-3; neurophysio- 
logical, 67-9; Newtonian, 153-7 

Morale, in small groups, 107f. 

Motivation 
achievement, 177-9; gambling (film), 174; 
German phenomenological study, 177-9; 
market research, 308f.; text, 67-9; war 
potential, 262f. 

Music 
emotion and meaning in, 218~20; testing 
for talent, 24 


Neurosis, creativity and, 187f. 
Noise (film), 149 

Notation, mathematical, 38f. 
Nursing, psychology in, 166, 205 
Nutrition, genetotrophic study, 189 


Object constancy, Brunswik, 33-5 

Occupations, psychology of, 4f. 

Old age, see Gerontology 

On Tue OTHER HAND 
abbreviations, 87; anonymity, 175; Basic 
psychology, 323f.; CP’s coverage, 247; 
CP’s policies, 272; criticisms of CP, 54f.; 
drug addiction, 272; Esperanto vs. In- 
terlingua, 324; Freud vs. Adler, 303f.; 
Interlingua, 87f.; Mach, 55; Maternal 
emotions, 247; Psychotherapy and culture 
conflict, 271; Sex in Christianity and psy- 
choanalysis, 271f.; suggestions for CP, 87; 
training of psychologists, 119f. 

Opinion 
public, 16f.; scientific, 313f. 

Organizations 
industrial, 263f.; leadership, 126; mental 
hospitals, 230f.; power factor, 240; struc- 
ture, 126, 284f. 


Paperbound books, classroom use, 275-8 
Parapsychology, paperbound books, 276 
Passivity, as disaster syndrome, 192-4 
Pavlov 
biographical sketch, 273f.; Russian psy- 
chology, 93-101; works in translation, 
2738. 
Perception 
Actualgenetic theory, 64-6; binocular 
depth perception, 184f.; Brunswik, 33-5; 
cue-hypothesis, 33-5; Panum effect, 184f.; 
probabilistic theory, 33-5; representative 
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design of experiments, 33-5; visual (film), 
116, 197 

Personality 
abnormal, 61f.; authoritarian and demo- 
cratic, 240; biopsychologica! development, 
300; child, 69f.; clinical assessment, 46f.; 
conflict (film), 301; culture and, 266f.; 
growth, 25; holistic view, 25; interpersonal 
diagnosis, 227-9; levels, 227-9; members of 
minorities, 138f.; microcard records, 191, 
215f.; MMPI tests, 80f.; multiple, 289f.; 
paperbound books, 276; phenomenological 
study, 177-9; psychotherapists’, 207f.; 
Rorschach technique, 253-5; social change 
and, 235; sociometry, 130; text, 201f.; 
Thematic Apperception Test, 109-11; 
theories, 42-4, 201f. 

Personality theory 
Bellak, 42; Cattell, 42f.; Janet, 139; 
McClelland, 43f.; Mead, 42f.; Klein, 43; 
Sanford, 43; survey, 42-4, 201f. 

Personnel psychology 
human relations, 146, 217; job evalua- 
tion, 171; job satisfaction, 284f.; leader- 
ship, 217; mental hospitals, 230f.; predic- 
tion of behavior, 135f.; staff selection, 45; 
selection of executives, 60; supervision, 
240f.; training foreign nationals, 217 

Phenomenology, German research, 177-9 

Philosophy of science 
genetic epistemology, 309-11; medical 
education, 74f.; paperbound books, 278; 
psychology and psychoanalysis, 212f. 

Phonemes, universal characteristics, 133f. 

Physiological psychology 
aviation medicine (film), 86; basic, 203-5; 
biochemical individuality, 189; cerebral 
cortex, 217f.; heart disease research 
(film), 85f.; hormones and stress (film), 
268; neurophysiological learning model, 
67-9; Pavlov, 273f.; physical fitness (film), 
86; psychobiology, 214; Russian physiol- 
ogy, 93-101; sexual behavior in rats, 239; 
topectomy, 47f. 

Physique, delinquency and, 125f. 

Pictures 
Alfred Adler, 1; H. L. Ansbacher, 3; 
Rowena R. Ansbacher, 3; G. A. Austin, 
252; V. M. Bekhterev, 98; J. S. Bruner, 
251; Egon Brunswik, 34; B. R. Bugelski, 
67; C. E. Buxton, 226; Leonard Carmi- 
chael, 204; H. M. Cleckley, 289; Leon 
Festinger, 90; Jacqueline J. Goodnow, 
251; R. R. Grinker, 122; W. A. Hunt, 183; 
Wendell Johnson, 59; Ulf Kragh, 65; R. G. 
Kuhlen, 266; Timothy Leary, 229; Harry 
Levin, 305ff,; C. M. Louttit, 292; Elea- 
nor E. Maccoby, 305ff.; S. S. Marzolf, 
36; J. H. Masserman, 12; Karl Mierke, 
177; J. L. Moreno, 160; Charles Morris, 
158; C. E. Moustakas, 163; Lois B. 
Murphy, 70; J. R. Newman, 39; I. P. 
Pavlov, 97, 273; Jean Piaget, 309ff.; S. 
L. Pressey, 265; Gregory Razran, 93; 
H. W. Riecken, 91; Anne Roe, 5; Stanley 


Schachter, 91; R. R. Sears, 305ff.; 
I. M. Sechenov, 94; Hans Selye, 268; 
Sidney Siegel, 103; K. W. Spence, 153; 
H. S. Sullivan, 127; P. M. Symonds, 40; 
C. H. Thipgen, 289; W. H. Thorpe, 104; 
B. J. Underwood, 318-20; R. W. Wallen, 
46; R. W. White, 61; B. L. Whorf, 58; 
Werner Wolff, 207 

Probability theory, in psychology, 315f. 

Projective tests 
focused interview, 220f.; microcard records, 
191, 215f.; Rorschach technique, 253-5; 
Thematic Apperception, 109-11 

Proselytizing, by cults, 89-92 

Psychiatry 
autoanalysis, 107; child, 14f., 195; ele- 
mentary text, 147; films, 1/2f.; French, 
187f.; hypnotherapy with children, 
307f.; Masserman, 12; Menninger Foun- 
dation, 76f.; mental irresponsibility for 
crime, 170f.; multiple personality, 289f.; 
neuroses in Armed Forces, 111f.; 


non- 
verbal communication (film), 116; pa- 
tient care, 7f.; psychoses, 185f.; rela- 


tions with psychology, 179; sex offenders, 
167f.; Sullivan interpersonal relation 
school, 12, 127-9. See also Psychoanalysis 
and Psychotherapy 
Psychoanalysis 
Adler, 1-4; child, 14f., 195; classical 
Freudian, 145f.; Cronus complex, 232; 
elementary text, 147; forensic, 298f.; 
Freudiana, 165; Freud-Piaget synthesis, 
134f.; Freud vs. Adler (letter), 303f.; 
Glover vs. Klein, 145f.; Index of psycho- 
analytic writings, Vol. I, 165, Vol. II, 
235; laughter and humor, 170; Masserman, 
12; neurosis and marriage, 112f.; paper- 
bound books, 276f.; psychic masochism, 
170; Rado, 108f.; schizophrenia, 114 (38; 
scientific concepts, 212f.; Sex in Caristi- 
anily and psychoanalysis (letter), 271f.; 
Sullivan, 127-9; training of analysts, 
114; war, 267; wit and humor, 256f. 
See also Psychiatry 
Psychobiology, 214 


Psychodiagnostics 
clinical assessment, 46f.; elementary text, 
147; projective tests, 18f.; research 


methodology, 183f.; Rorschach technique, 
253-5 
Psychodynamics, adaptational, 108f., 114 
Psychologists 
American, 11; American training, 72f.; 
college training, 10f.; training (letter), 
119f.; training for research, 105 
Psychology 
Annual review of psychology, Vol. 8, 190f.,; 
basic, 203-5; challenge and response in 
research (forthcoming book), 11; diction- 
ary (forthcoming book), 131; elementary 
texts, 23f.; fundamental problems (forth- 
coming book), 131; medicine and, 74f.; 
readings, 281; research methods, 318-320; 
Russian, 93-101; scientific concepts, 212f.; 


sense and nonsense in, 244f.; teaching of, 
225f.; Turkish, 235; Wiley publications, 
165 
Psychoneuroses, in Armed Services, 111f. 
Psychopathology 
cases, 139f. 
childhood, 
Psychopathy 
child, 195; delinquency, 142 
Psychophysiology, see 
psychology 
Psychotherapy 
abnormal personality, 61f.; adjustment, 
17f.; allergy, 232; cases, 139f.; clinical 
psychologists, 183f.; independent practice 
of, 179; Janet, 139; members of minorities, 
138f.; mental hospitals, 7f.; methods, 46f.; 
nondirective, 39f.; personality change, 39f.; 
Psychotherapy and culture conflict \etter), 
271; reparative, 114; schools of, 132f.; sur 
vey, 132f.; therapeutic education, O6f.; 
therapists, 207{.; trends, 18f. See also 
Clinical psychology and Psychiatry 
Public opinion 
scientific opinion and 313f.; sociological 
and historical theory, 282f. 


63{.; diagnosis, 185f. 


Physiologica! 


Race relations (film), 54 

Reading 
difficulties, 129; improvement, 262 

Rehabilitation 
criminals (film), 115; physically handi 
capped, 231f. 

Reinforcement (film), 301f. 

Relativity, linguistic, 57~9 

Religious psychology 
character building, 141; free will, 278; 
Japan, 257f.; responsibility, 108; Sex in 
Christianity and psychoanalysis 
2716. 

Responsibility 
Christian and legal, 
organizational, 284f. 

Roles, theory of, 297f. 

Rorschach technique, 253-5 

Russian psychology 
Pavlov, 93-101, 273f.; survey, 93-101 


(letter), 


109; moral, 278; 


Safety education (film), 151 

Scales, attitude, 237f. 

Schizophrenia 
Schreber’s case, 13; Sullivan's theory, 
127-9; theory, 238; treatment, 114 

Science 
AAAS Traveling High Schoo! Library, 
105; genetic epistemology, 309-11; his 
torical development, 312{.; role in society, 
313f.; unity of, 121-3 

Sex 
crimes, 167f.; monkeys (film), 222; rats, 
239; selective attraction, 188f.; Sex in 
Christianity and psychoanalysis (\etter), 
2711. 

Significance, distribution-free tests, 102f. 

Skills 
industrial (film), 174; reading, 262 
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Social anthropology 
colonization, 255f.; culture and personal- 
ity, 266f.; mass culture, 233; microcard 
records, 191, 215f.; pre-industrial Japan, 
257{.; social structure, 297f. 

Social mobility, 168f. 

Social psychology 
American executives, 168f.; apocalyptic 
sect, 89-92; behavior in disasters, 192-4; 
child rearing, 305ff.; colonization, 255f.; 
community resources for youth, 243f.; 
consonance - dissonance theory, 89-92; 
criminology research (film), 115; cross- 
cultural values, 157-9; culture conflict, 
138f.; English view of American, 258f.; 
films, 149-151; focused interview, 220f.; 
folklore research (film), 86; functions of 
conflict, 106; interfaith marriage, 205f.; 
Hindu-Muslim conflict, 167; Hofstitter 
(reprint), 11; life in India (film), 118; 
management, 208; marriage adjustment, 
236f.; mass culture, 233; microcard rec- 
ords, 191, 215f.; military adjustment, 9; 
minorities, 186f.; morale in small groups, 
107f.; paperbound books, 277; power in 
American democracy, 240; race relations 
(film), 54; rehabilitation of convicts 
(film), 85; research ethics, 89-92; science 
and the public, 313f.; small groups, 
148; social change and personality, 235; 
sociometry, 130, 159f.; theories, 258f.; 
values in Japan, 257f.; Waco disaster 


study (film), 86; war potential, 262f. 
See also Communities, Culture and 
Groups 
Social sciences, interdisciplinary research, 
282f. 
Social work, counseling in, 92 
Sociology 
conflict, 106; interrelations with  eco- 


nomics and history, 282f.; large families, 
129f.; marriage and family, 285f.; mental 
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hospitals, 

power in 

theory, 20 
Sociometry, 130, 159f. 
Somatotypes, delinquency and, 
Speech 

aphasia, 133f.; deaf children, 146f.; film, 

54; Russian studies, 93-101; stuttering 

(film), 87. See also Communication 
Statistics 


230f.; organizations, 
American democracy, 


284f.; 
240; 


experimental psychology, 318-20; non- 
parametric, 102f. 
Strategy, cognitive, 249-52 
Stress (film), 268, 321 
Stuttering (film), 87 
Surgery, reactions of patients, 196 
Surveys 
basic psychology, 203-5; clinical psy- 


chology, 18f.; personality theory, 42-4, 
201f.; psychotherapy, 132f.; Russian psy- 
chology, 93-101; sense and nonsense in 
psychology, 244f. 

Symbols 
communication, 121-3, 173f. (film); lin- 
guistic, 157-9 


Teaching 
child-centered, 162f.; college, 105, 225f.; 
films, 27-31; mathematics for psycholo- 
gists, 315f.; methods, 123-5; psychology 
in, 209; training for, 21f. See also Educa- 
tion and Educational psychology 
Tests 
MMPI, 80f.; musical talent, 24; use in 
school guidance, 294 
Textbooks 
Carmichael (letter), 323f.; Kimble, 23f.; 
Munn, 23f.; readings in psychology, 281. 
See also specific topics 
Thematic Apperception 
tion, 109-11 


Test, interpreta- 


Theory 
Actualgenetic, 64-6; behavior, 153-7; 
education.l psychology, 123-5; field, 


121-3; information, 121-3; interpersonal 
relation school, 127-9; learning, 153-7; 
mathematical, 38f.; measurement, 161f.; 
perception, 33-5; personality, 42-4, 139, 
201f.; psychoanalysis, 145f.; psychother- 
apy, 39f.; roles, 297f.; schizophrenia, 238; 
small groups, 148; social psychology, 258/.; 
social structure, 297f.; sociology, 20; 
thinking, 249-52; transactionism, 121-3; 
unified, of human behavior, 121-3 

Thinking 
children’s, 136f.; concept attainment, 
249-52; control of, 140f., 308f.; language 
and, 57-9; magic, 134f. 

Tonality, musical talent, 24 

Topectomy, effects, 47f. 

Tranquilizers, Journal 
105 

Transactionism, 121-3 


of neurochemistry, 


Values 
cross-cultural studies, 157-9; pre indus 
trial Japan, 257f. 

Variables, independent and 
318-20 

Vision 
film, 197; Panum effect, 184f.; perception 
(film), 116 

Vocabulary 
elementary French, 
262 

Vocational guidance 
film, 246f.; high school, 20f.; physically 
handicapped, 231 


dependent, 


101; improvement, 


Will, freedom of, 278 
Work, see Industrial psychology 


Zeitgeist, chance or destiny, 234f. 
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ARE THERE GAPS IN YOUR 
FILES OF APA JOURNALS? 


THEN HEAR THIS... 


The American Psychological Association announces a sale during the 
period October 1957 through March 1958. Of the following journals, 
all available issues in the volumes for the years preceding 1951 will 
be offered at a price of only 50¢ (foreign, 60¢) per issue: 


American Psychologist 

Journal of Abnormal & Social Psychology 

Journal of Applied Psychology 

Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychol- 
ogy (1947-1950 only) 

Journal of Consulting Psychology 

Journal of Experimental Psychology 

Psychological Abstracts 

Psychological Bulletin 

Psychological Index (a few complete volumes, 
some shopworn) 


Psychological Monographs 
Psychological Review 


Not all issues in all volumes are available. But—-ORDER NOW before more 
back issues go out of print. From our available stock we will complete as much 


of your order as possible at this reduced price and for this limited period. 
Delivery: 6 to 8 weeks . No dealer or quantity discounts 


After this sale, for the years preceding 1948, journals will be available only 
on microfilm and microcard. 


Order from: 


American Psychological Association 
Department BB, 1333 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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: Adjustment, A pplication, and Adolescence: 
notes on three Prentice-Hall textbooks 


Adjustment presented as a continuing, lifelong learning process is the theme 
of DYNAMICS OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT, by George F. J. Lehner and 
Ella A. Kube. Designed as a basic text for courses in Psychology of Adjustment, 
is Psychology of Personality, Mental Hygiene, etc.—the book has also been used 
| with much success as a general text in introductory courses where the student’s 
personal adjustment problems are stressed. Lehner is a ¢linical psychologist, Kube 
a social psychologist; their collaboration has produced a text which provides stu- 
dents with a unique insight into both the personal and social dynamics which 
operate in their lives. Published in 1955, the book is 498 pages in length and costs 
$5.75. 


Application of psychology to practical problems in social and business situa- a 
tions is the keynote of Harry W. Hepner’s PSYCHOLOGY APPLIED TO LIFE j i 
AND WORK, 3rd Edition (1957). Long the leader in its field (over 265,000 copies 
of the first two editions were sold), the text has benefited from a thorough up-dating 
and revision, and the addition of new ideas. topics, and illustrations. The text now 
includes discussions on group dynamics, communications, the effects of automa- 
tion, and the current trends in industry. If you teach General Psychology (with 
stress upon applied psychology), Business Psycholegy, Personnel Management, or | 
Applied Psychology, ‘Hepner’ may well be the best text for your purposes. Profusely an 
illustrated, the book is 639 pages in length and is priced at $6.95. : 


Adolescence has been the subject of a number of important studies in recent 
years, and any textbook dealing with adolescents must undergo regular revision if 
it is to reflect an accurate picture. Karl C. Garrison has consequently re-evaluated, 
reorganized, and rewritten his PSYCHOLOGY OF ADOLESCENCE to bring 
this long-popular text up to date. The 5th (1956) Edition pays increased attention 


to social class and adolescent values, and the sections on sex problems, vocational 


adjustments, and the influence of peers have been expanded. Though not neglect- 
ing physiological factors, the author emphasizes cultural and social influences on 
adolescent values. Priced at $6.00, the text contains 529 pages. 


: To receive approval copies promptly, write: Box 903 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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